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«= The Agricultural Report for the 
State of Tennessee, says that the in- 
dustry of bee-keeping is fast gaining 
favor in that State. Twenty-five colo- 
nies are exempt from execution there. 





Editor’s Table. 


«> In California, bees are represented 
to be in good condition—the loss having 
been much less than usual. The pros- 
pects for honey this season are said to 
be good. 





gc The California Agriculturist is 
credited with a silly article now going 
the rounds of the agricultural press, 
stating that tons of sugar can be con- 
verted into honey by being fed to bees, 
&e. &c. It is perfectly preposterous. 
Sugar is only fed to bees to keep them 
from starving. No matter what the 
bees may do with it, it would never be- 
come honey ; only sugar, first, last and 
always. 


> <> — 


t= Alsike clover possesses all the ex- 
cellent qualities of the white clover for 
honey production, and, besides this, as 
food for animals it is equal to the red. 
This variety of clover is a native of 
Sweden, and in Europe it is cultivated 
quite extensively. It is also abundantly 
grown in many parts of this country. 
It has pale red flowers, a somewhat 
lank stalk, and oval, obtuse leaves, 
which are smaller and of alighter green 
than those of red clover. The flower 
head growing from the upper leaf joint, 
is globular, and formed of fragrant 
blossoms supported by stems. These 
blossoms are at first whitish and up- 
right, and subsequently of a pale red, 
and when the flowering has past, become 
brown and somewhat bent. 











The Last Drone of Summer. 


"Tis the last drone of summer left trembling alone, 
All his lazy companions are conquered and gone ; 
No worker of his kindred, no queen bee is nigh, 
To refiect back his blushes, or give sigh for sigh. 


I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, to pine at thy door, 

Since the doomed ones are sleeping, thou shalt add 
one more, 

Thus softly I push thee to the earth—thy bed, 

Where thy mates of the bee-hive lie friendless and 
dead. 

So soon may I follow, when friendships decay, 

And from Love’s shining circle the gems drop away, 

When true hearts lie withered, and fond ones are 


flown, 
Oh ! who would inhabit this bleak world alone.—Sel. 





—_——_ + 


Sections all'in One Piece. 





The great popularity which these sec- 
tions have obtained from their use last 
season, is an incentive for bee-keepers 
to use them almost universally the com- 
ing season. As there are many inqui- 
ries as to their form and method of 
putting them together, we give below 
cuts to illustrate these points. 

Fig. 1 represents the 444x444 section 
all inone piece. The grooves are repre- 


Fia. 1. 





sented by a,a,a. The wood should be 
dampened on the smooth side opposite 
these grooves, and then glue can be 
rapidly inserted in these joints, and also 
on the dovetailed ends by placing several 
sections in a row, and drawing the glue- 
brush over from 6 to 10 with one stroke, 
then fold them upand they will become 
very firm and solid., Fig. 2, which rep- 
resents {a 5144x644 section, shows how 








Fia. 2. 


the pieces are bent to place, by the left- 
hand piece, which is bent upward. 
When put together with glue, they are 
the strongest sections made, infinitely 
superior to the common dovetailed sec- 
tions, which are so easily put ‘* out of 
square,” and are fully equal in every 
respect to the nailed sections as to 
strength, much more easily put together, 
and when used, form a very attractive 
package. 








Prizes for Honey and Bees at Fairs. 


During the first three months of the 
year, the premium lists for County, 
State and District Fairs are usually made 
up. It is, therefore, time for the Vice 
Presidents of the National Society to 
commence work. We respectfully sug- 
gest that they communicate at once 
with the different official Boards of the 
Agricultural Societies in their re- 
spective States, and endeavor to induce 
them to offer appropriate prizes for 
bees and honey at the Fairs for the 
present season. The following or some- 
thing similar would be about the thing 
to°recommend in the line of prizes: 


Best package of honey in the comb, 
one pound or more. 

Best package of extracted honey, one 
pound or more. 

Best crate of honey in the comb. in 
the most marketable shape. 

Best display of honey, both comb and 
extracted. 

Best machine for extracting honey. 

Best display of bee-keepers’ supplies. 

Best colony of Italian bees. 

Best exhibition with a colony of 
bees, in movable-frame hive, including 
their public manipulation. . 

Best show of beeswax. 

Best bee hive for all purposes. 


--——~—} + 


In the Indianapolis Sentinel we 
notice a description of the apiary of 
Mr. F. L. Dougherty, the courteous 
Secretary of the Indiana State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. In the course of 
the article we find the following re- 
marks : 


‘Mr. Dougherty commenced opera- 
tions four years ago, with 10 colonies of 
bees and but little capital, but by 
industry and care has increased to 44 
colonies, and his net profits the past 
year has been aml of $600. His 
workshops are supplied with all the 
latest improved machinery for extract- 
ing honey, making boxes, hives, etc. 
Mr. Dougherty is also the editor of the 
bee department of the Indiana Far- 
mer, and being a man of considerable 
education and a close observer, has 
added very materially to the interest in 
bee-culture throughout this State.” 














Mr. Bingham has sent us one of his 
improved extra large Smokers, as he in- 
tends to make them for the coming 
season. By the accompanying engrav- 





ing, it will be noticed that he has added 
a ‘‘ wide shield,’ which will hereafter 
be found on the two largest sizes. This 
entirely protects the hands and bellows 
from heat, and removes the danger of 
burning the fingers. 


> «<> «+ -—— 


Some New Bee Feeders. 


Last fall, Mr. H. H. Cheney, of East 
Saginaw, Mich., gave us a sample of 
his new atmospheric bee feeder, con- 
sisting of a tin can, the ends being 
nearly of the shape of a heart, the body 
being about 8 inches across, the feed 
trough running from one point of the 
heart-shaped end to the other, and 
about 4 inchdeep. It has aconvenient 
handle which also serves for a foot. It 
is sold at 75 cents. 


In the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine for 
January, Mr. King gives the following 
description of his ‘‘ new bee feeder :”’ 


**Tmagine a box 9 inches long, 13% 
wide, and 2 inches deep ; closed at both 
ends, without bottom or top, made of 
lumber 3-16 inches thick. The bottom 
edge of sides and ends are grooved. 
The bottom of this box is brown mus- 
lin and is held in place by being con- 
fined in the grooves by wedging in thin 
strips of wood. The top is the top-bar 
of a movable frame, about 144 inches 
wide with a hole bored in it to admit 
the syrup or honey. It is hung in the 
hive the same as a frame and the bees 
take the feed through the meshes of 
the muslin on the bottom of the feeder. 
To use this feed successfully let the 
muslin be heavy and fine, and the 
syrup not too thick, lest it bother the 
bees to get it fast enough ; nor too thin, 





| lest it drip on the bees, and do not 


suffer it to get empty, lest the bees 
gnaw holes in the bottom. One quart 
A sugar, one pint water; boil and skim, 
and feed when quite warm. Daub a 
little on bottom of the feeder to induce 
the bees to commence feeding.” 


This feeder is very similar to the one 
described in the BEE JOURNAL for last 
April. It was sent to us by Mr. F. 
Huntley, of Webster City, Iowa, and 
that is practically the same as the 
Dunham feeder, with the exception that 
the latter was made of tin. 


Dr. E. Parmly, of New York, has 
sent us the following description of a 
‘*new honey-board feeder,” which may 
interest those who still use honey- 
boards : 

New York, Jan. 19, 1880. 


[ cannot say whether the wire bottom 
honey board feeder is a new thing 
or not, but I have found it to 
answer as well, if not better, than any- 
thing I have ever tried for the purpose. 
It has the merit of being simple and 
cheap and can be made by any one who 
can use a sawand drive tacks. Make a 
hole in the center of the honey board 
say 2x8 inches or larger, tack on the 
under side a piece of coarse wire-cloth. 
Put in this a piece of muslin, large 
enough to form the bottom and sides, 
and fill with feed. If the feed is thin, 
or the colony weak, it may pass through 
too rapidly, in this case you can double 
the muslin or thicken the feed. a 
removing the cloth you can look throu 
the wire and see just how — mouths 
are being filled, which you could not do 
if the wire bottom was of fine mesh. 
One or two thicknesses of old carpet or 
a mat over the opening and you havea 
good arrangement for ventilation. 
Food placed in this feeder warm and 
covered with a mat, can be consumed in 
the coldest weather. Thin slats of 
wood may be used instead of wire, but 
wire gives the largest feeding surface. 

E. PARMLY. 


As the feeding season will soon be at 
hand, these descriptions will be read 
with, interest. 





= The weather in this vicinity has 
been so warm and pleasant that the 
willow buds are already beginning to 
burst. Either they will catch a severe 
cold, or we shall have an unusually 
early spring. 














Harris’ Queen Shipping-Cage. 


We give below an illustration of the 
queen shipping-cage exhibited by Prof. 
Cook at the Post Office Department in 
Washington City, provisioned and con- 
taining live bees at the time of exhibi- 
tion, and which received the approval 
of the Postmaster General for shipping 
queens and bees in the mails. 

The body of the cage is made by boring 
a chamber 1% inches in diameter in a 
nicely turned block (£), to a depth of 
about 2 inches. A wire-gauze cap (D) 
fits in the top of the cage,and forms the 
inner covering, while the outer cover 
(C), with a 44-inch tin band (B) fits nicely 





n the turned depression (A), forming a 
double cover, with a 44-inch space be- 
tween. These covers, when removed, 
form admirable cages for introducing 
queens, requiring but little time and no 
risk. To introduce, liftthe frame from 
the hive with the queen to be superseded, 
remove her, then shake the bees;in front 
of the hive; then liberate the queen 
to be introduced on the comb, selecting 
a spot with a few cells of honey; place 
one of the covers (c or D) over her, and 
by a pressure and half-turn firmly im- 
bed it inthecomb. Caremust be taken 
that the queen does not escape while 
placing her on the comb, and the safest 
plan is to take the frame to a window 
in the house, after shaking the bees off. 
When the queen is securely imprisoned 
replace the frame in the hive, and let 
her remain 48 hours, after which she 
may be released. These cages are pro- 
vided with candy for a journey. There 
is a hole in the bottom of the cage for 
convenience in putting in the queen and 
herattendants. Weare indebted tothe 
ingenuity of Mr. J. L. Harris for this 
cage, whichis very neat, comprehensive, 
and so light that a 2-cent stamp prepays 
the postage. It is not patented. 








Electricity and the Bees. 


In our last JOURNAL on page 12, we 
remarked that we had not heard of 
electricity being used to quiet the bees 
while taking the honey from them. 
Since that, we have received from 
Greiner Brothers, Naples, N. Y., a long 
account of experiments with electricity 
in hiving bees, made by Herr Freiwith, 
in Germany. We expect to be able to 
find room for the article in our next 
issue ; meanwhile we give the points : 


His original idea was to stupify the 
bees by application of electricity; and 
experimental trials on single bees and 
clusters, resulted in his being able to 
shock the insects into a state of inseni- 
bility lasting for periods varying from 
minutes to hours, according to the 
strength of the current employed. 
Encouraged by his success, he oo 
the method to hees actually in the hive. 
With this aim, he inserted the ends of 
two conducting wires into a fully occu- 
pied honey-comb, and turned on the 
current for a moment; the bees soon 
strewed the floor of the hive and did 
not recover their activity till half an 
hour after. Herr Freiwith then con- 
structed a small portable apparatus,con- 
sisting of the battery and induction coil 
for generating the electricity, a key to 
turn it on or off, and wires attached to 
rods whereby it can be directed on a 
— so as to shock the bees into a 
harmless panna 


>< > + 





& In Gleanings for January, Novice 
says that he has ‘‘received a sample of 
grape sugar made at Sagetown, IIl., that 
will, without question, kill bees.” He 
then adds: ‘‘I should expect it to kill 
any thing that was compelled to eat it.” 
Why take any risk by feeding bees 
with such trash? Better use honey or 
sugar syrup, and be on the safe side. 
As this winter will be an open one, 
with many chances for winter flights, 
we expect to hear the advocates of 
grape sugar claim that it is excellent 
food for wintering bees; but had it 
been a severe winter, they would have 
changed their tune. We mention this 
in advance so that no one may be de- 
ceived by such unfair tests. It must be 
tried for several winters before we can 
arrive at safe conclusions. 


* 











Bee-Culture and the Census. 


Heretofore, we have had no reliable 
statistics for the whole of the United 
States with reference to the products of 


bees. Some of the States have, it is 
true, given partial statistics through 
their agricultural bureaus, but even in 


these, the incompleteness was very an- | 


noying, rendering them almost useless. 


Two years ago an attempt was made to | 


get such to present before the National 
Convention at New York. Application 
was then made to the Commissioner of 
Azriculture for such statistics as were 
to be found at the National Capital. 
The meager returns from the Depart- 
ment at Washington revealed the fact 
that no attention had been paid to this 
growing industry, even though it had 


already assumed immense proportions | 


—the products of honey and wax 
amounting to millions of dollars, 


annually. 
As soon, therefore, as the Census 


honey and beeswax in the forthcoming 
Census. In reply we have received the 
following letter from the Superinten- 
dent of the Census assuring us that 
‘‘every effort will be made to secure 
complete statistics,” &c.: 


=< & of the Interior, Census Office, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 24, 1879. 
Thomas G. Newman, Esq., President 

National sty on a Society, Chicago. 

Ill., 974 West Madison St. 

Str: Your communication of the 
15th, inst., addressed to J. R. Dodge, 
Esq., Special Agent, has been referred 
to this office. In reply to your inquiry, 
I would say that every effort will be 
made to secure complete statistics of 
the production of honey and beeswax, 
in the approaching tenth Census of the 
United States. The agencies best 
suited to this object are now under 
consideration. Yours very truly, 

FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
Superintendent of Census. 


Knowing that the bee-keepers of the 
United States will be exceedingly grati- 
fied with the assurances given in the 


Bureau was formed, to which was com- | above letter, we shall offer this Report 
mitted the preparations for taking of | for publication simultaneously to all the 
the ‘‘tenth census of the United States,” | bee-papers of the United States. Our 


| object being to request the bee-keepers 


we, as *‘ President of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Society,’”? communi- 
cated with that Bureau, through Gen. 


LeDuc, Commissioner of Agriculture. | 
We endeavored to impress upon the | 


Census Commission the importance of 
the industry of bee-keeping, and the 
value of correct information concern- 
ing its magnitude. We were then 
assured by the Census; Commissioner 
that the bee-keeping industry and honey 
and beeswax production, should receive 
appropriate attention. 

Not having heard anything further 


throughout the country to be careful, 
while filling up the Census blanks, 
to give the number of colonies they 
have, and whether natives, Italians or 
hybrids; the number of pounds of 
honey produced, whether of honey in 


| the comb or extracted, and the number 


on the subject for about a year, and | 


fearing it might be again overlooked 
and be omitted from the instructions 


and blanks given the ‘‘ Census takers” | 
in the several districts of the United 
States, we wrote on Dec. 15th, 1879, to | 


special agent J. R. Dodge, Esq., who | 


has charge of the department of agri- 


| 


of pounds of wax produced annually. 


_-——- < 


t= The Albany Co. Bee-keepers’ Un- 
ion Association will hold their annual 
Convention on Tuesday, May 11th, 
1880, at the Geological Lecture Hall, 
Albany, N. Y. 


EO 





The American Entomologist, is the 
name of a new monthly, published by 
Max Jaegerhuber, 323 Pearl St., New 
York. Itis edited by Professors C. V. 
Riley and A. 8. Fuller, and is devoted 


cultural products, calling his attention to practical and popular Entomology. 


to the matter and inquiring if the 
necessary steps had been taken to ob- 


No. 1 is on our desk and contains 24 
pages well filled with articles of value. 


tain complete returns concerning bees, | It is published at $2.00 per year. 











Queens in the Mails. 


It will be remembered thatat the late 
session of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, a committee was 
appointed to interview the Post Master 
General, and endeavor to have the rul- 
ing excluding bees and comb foundation 
from the mails, reversed. Prof. Cook 
was chairman of the committee, and he 
has visited Washington for that pur- 
pose, and has, we are glad to say, been 
successful, as announced in the follow- 
ing telegram from Washington, on the 
14th ult. : 

‘The postoffice department, on 
recommendation of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, has reconsidered 
the order excluding queen bees from 
the mails. Queen bees and their neces- 
sary attendants will be allowed to go 
through the mails so long as no one is 
injured by them.” 


A few days after we received the fol- 
lowing letter from Prof. Cook, confirm- 
ing the dispatch : 


Columbus, O., Jan. 15, 1880. 
DEAR FRIEND NEWMAN: The victory 
is gained. I am just advised that the 
order refusing to carry queens and 
foundation is repealed. The sugar in 
lieu of honey, and the double gauze 44 

inch apart as a shield, won the day. 

Weare much indebted to Hon. Edwin 
Willits, of Michigan, who granted me 

much aid. Itis a good point gained. 

Yours truly, A. J. Cook. 


Bee-keepers generally will give Prof. 
Cook a vote of thanks for his efforts in 
the matter, and herichly deserves them. 


«> In the Bulletin D  Apiculteur, pub- 
lished by friend Bertrand in Nyon, Swit- 
zerland, we find the following item: 


Bee Stings as a Remedy for Gout. 





A person suffering from the gout, 
writes in the Augsbury Abendzeitg, the 
following for the “‘benefit of humanity:” 


‘That the sting of bees has the effect 
of immediately mitigating the unspeak- 
able pains of this disease, has been an- 
nounced in several articles by patierts 
that are now convalescent. 


One remarked as follows: On March 
28, when I was stretched out upon my 
bed, suffering the most excruciating 
pains from the gout in my left foot, be- 
ing scarcely able to move that part of 
my body, one of these articles fell into 
my hands, in which a colleague humor- 
ously described how he was cured by the 
stings of bees. Having tried a great 
many things, in fact everything that 
was offered to me,in the hope of rid- 
ding myself of this painful disease, find- 
ing them all humbugs, I resolved to have 
the diseased part — by bees. With- 
out delay I constructed a small box, so 
arranged that only one bee could crawl 
out from it at a time, after which I 
would close the door. With a small 
stick, the topof which had been dipped 
into wong I took up the bee and placed 
it upon the affected part, immediately 
after which the sting followed. A 


| second and third bee was treated in like 


manner, and I underwent the same 
treatment from them. After the lapse 
of afew moments the stings, that were 
left behind, were removed from the 
foot, and after the pain had subsided 
that was caused by the stings of the 
bees, the pains from the gout also dis- 
appeared. On the same day I left my 
bed and on the day following I felt my- 
self able to attend to the duties of my 
ocepation (I am a forrester). For some 
time I experienced a slight burning 


| sensation in my foot, but that also left 


| me, after 4 or5 days. 


I give publicity 


| to this, hoping that my companions in 


‘* With alacrity we received our mail | 


matter from America. The Hon. T. 
G. Newman, in the AMRICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for October, gave a particu- 
larly flattering account of his visit to 
the Society Romand D’Apiculteur and 
of his good reception in Switzerland. 


The same JOURNAL contained a de- | 


tailed account of our Assembly of 
August 21st. Mr. Newman will return 
home in good time to preside over the 
American National Apicultural Con- 
vention to be held in Chicago, on 
October 21st.” 


suffering may also find alleviation and 
cure by employing the same remedy.” 


————_. 


The Workshop Companion : A Collection 
of Usefuland Reliable Recipes, Rules, 
Processes, Methods, Wrinkles and 
Practical Hints, for the Houseliold 
and the Shop. Price 35cents. New 
York : Industrial Publication Co. 
This book covers a very wide range 

of subjects, there being no less than 
ninety main articles, some of which 
contain as many as sixty sub-headings, 
forming an almost complete encyclope- 
dia of practical, every-day information. 

















a Mr. Geo. M. Hawley, Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Society for Ne- 


braska, gives his views of the late Con- | 


vention, in Chicago, in the Nebraska 
Farmer, it the following language: 


Being appointed Vice President for | 
this State, and hoping to gain more | 


knowledge upon some points in bee- 
keeping, I attended the National Con- 
vention. There I met brother bee- 
keepers from nearly every State in the 
Union, as well as from Canada; becom- 
ing personally acquainted with many 
whose names had long been familiar 
through the press. They held a fore- 
noon and afternoon session each day, 
and an evening session on the second 
day. The other two evenings were 
spent in a social gathering at the office 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
where they had nearly everything rep- 
resented in the line of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies—hives of every description, honey 
extractors too numerous to mention, 
honey knives, bee-veils, bee-smokers, 
and bee literature to your heart’s con- 
tent. Here we had an opportunity of 
contrasting the relative merits of the 
different implements before us, such as 
could not be found anywhere else, which 
will render us more capable of making 
selections in the future. The advan- 
tages that we had here of quizzing the 
older and more experienced bee-keepers 
upon questions of importance to us— 
facts of too little general moment to 
come before the Convention—was of 
greater importance to most of us than 
the regular meetings, since it is the at- 
tention to the small things that makes 
the successful apiarist. 1e theory may 
be very fine and conclusive, but neglect 
one of the little items of importance, 
and failure is the result. While we 
were at considerable expense in attend- 
ing the Convention, we hope that 
through our acquired knowledge, the 
fruits of its labor may be manifested in 
our future work. 





@ We have received Vick’s Floral 
Guide for 1880, and it is really one of 
the most beautiful things we have ever 
beheld. Its paper, printing, illustra- 
tions and general appearance is a credit 
to America. It contains 100 pages and 
an elegant colored plate, and is filled 
““brimfull” of illustrations. We can 
give no better advice to all our sub- 
scribers who love flowers than this: 
Send 5 cents to James Vick, Rochester, 
N. Y., and ask him to send you a copy. 


| Frogs as Bee Enemies. 





_ The following article is translated 
| from the Bienen Vater, published in 
| Vienna, Austria, by Herr Karl Gatter : 


Like every other living creature in 
| nature, the bee also has its enemies. 
| It is well known that many birds, 
| ey the swallows, snatch up the 
| bees in their flight; but here we men- 
| tion another enemy of the bee, which 
by many has not been known as such; it 
is the frog, the brown and the green. 
That his abiding place upon fields of 
white and red clover, is a well-known 
fact, but this does not happen without 
| good cause. Tothese fields, but especi- 
ally to the ones covered with the 
delicious white clover, the bees come to 
gather and to leave again laden with 
their sweet burdens. But many of 
these industrious workers never again 
behold their homes, as they become a 
dainty prey to the frog. ith greedy 
eyes, wide open, like a miniature tiger, 
he sits there staring and watching for 
his prey, without a sign of ever tiring, 
until the little insect has sunk the fore- 
part of its body deep into the flowery 
cup, then with a well-calculated leap 
he springs upon the bee and flower, not 
caring for the stings he may receive, 
for he is ‘‘ cold-blooded,” and the bee 
| has ceased to live. 

In the skinny stomach of a dead 
frog were found no less than 11 bees; 
quite a nice potion for a frog! This 
may —e to many a bee-keeper the 
gradual diminution of his bees. The 
frog is a dangerous enemy of the bees, 
but we do not say that frogs should be 
exterminated, for they also destroy 
many other insects that are injurious. 
All we do sayis: Do not permit him 
near the hives, for there he would have 
too much of a good thing, preying ex- 
clusively upon bees. 








tit We havereceived the 28th Annual 
Report of the Indiana State Board of 
Agriculture. It contains the Reports 
of the Associations of the several de- 
partments of agricultural industry. 
The State of Indiana fosters these dif- 
ferent Associations, and gives them aid 
and encouragement and sets an example 
to many other States. The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention held last month will be 
fully reported in the next volume. A 
stenographic report was produced for 





that purpose. 








Shipping Honey. 





Much has been said and printed con- 
cerning the putting up and shipping of 
honey, and yet some do not seem to 
comprehend the necessities of the case. 
A bee-keeper has shipped us some honey 
in the comb during the past month that 
illustrates how much we need to repeat, 
time and again, the simplest instruc- 
tions. Thelotin question was put up in 
prize boxes, and one dozen of these were 
placed in each prize crate. Then, in- 
stead of shipping them just as they 
were. he placed 8 crates in a single box, 
constructed of quite heavy lumber, with 
a strip nailed on each side, projecting 
416 inches at the ends to serve as han- 
dles, and the whole weighing nearly 300 
Ibs. In the bottom of the box was 
about 2 inches of sawdust, and to cap 
the climax, a thick covering was nailed 
on with ten-penny nails, never thinking 
that the hammering-in of so many of 
these large nails would break down the 


honey, and that the box being so heavy | 





the railway employees would roll it over | 


upon a truck, and wheel it over rough 
places, seriously damaging it; or, in 
unloading, the box being heavy, they 
would slide it down a plank or drop it, 
&c.—and all this because of the size 
and unhandy condition of the package. 
Now, if the prize crates had been shipped 
just as they were, the railway mencould 
have seen what they contained, and be- 
ing small and convenient to handle, 
they would,in nine cases out of ten, 
move them by hand, and thus save an- 
noyance and loss tothe shipper. These 
facts led to the general adoption of prize 
erates fur comb honey, in connection 
with the fact that they were in more 
marketable shape, satisfying both dealer 
and retailer with their convenient form 
and ready sale. 


The shipper of this lot has cause to 
profit by this lesson, so dearly learned ; 
but we wish to impress the fact upon all 
who are shipping comb honey, that it 
should be put up in small packages ; that 
it should be assorted, never allowing 
partly-filled combs to be put in with 


| prime honey, nor admitting any off- 





color or dark combs to be put in ; also, 
never to veneer the crates (that is put- 
ting all good combs outside, and then 
filling in the center with refuse or dark 
combs, or those only partly filled). 
Such will damage the seller more than 
anyone else, for the honey will be likely 
to be all graded as second or third qual- 
ity, when perhaps but few combs were 
other than of first grade. 

Another thing should be kept in mind, 
always to turn the top-bar of the sections 
downward when packing them in the 
crates—that being the strongest way of 
the combs, and also, if all; the combs 
should. not be quite built down to the 
bottom, they will not be in such danger 
of breaking down as they would if 
packed standing the same way as they 
do on the hive. 

These pointsare so essential that they 
should never be lost sight of by shippers 
of comb honey. 

Extracted honey should be shipped in 
small barrels, the large ones being un- 
handy and less salable; large square 
and round cans are not as desirable for 
packages as small barrels, kegs and tin 
pails. The convenient shape and size 
of packages are very important points. 

& We would call particular attention 
to the meeting of the North-Eastern 
Bee-Keepers’s Association, which will 
be held at the City Hall in Utica, N. Y., 
on Feb. 11th, 12th and 13th. Thenotice 
in full was published in the last BEE 
JOURNAL, on page 54. 

= By an advertisement in this issue, 
we notice that Mr. L. C. Root has taken 
his brother into partnership. We wish 
the new firm success. 





g= There will be a Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention at Davis Junction, Ogle 
Co. Ill., February 10, 1880. 








«= The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Firemen’s Hall, 
Cortland, New York, on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1880. All bee-keepers are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

J. G. BINGHAM, President. 




















Correspoudence. 
"iii anata 


Feeding Extracted Honey to be Stored 
in Sections. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





We are asked to give our views of the 
Sa of feeding extracted 
10ney to produce comb honey. Quitean 
excitement has been caused in this di- 
rection by the experiments given in the 
book ‘‘ Blessed Bees,” as claimed to 
have been conducted by theauthor. As 
Mr. Allen quotes Doolittle in his notes 
to prove his position to some extent, 
perhaps a few words regarding the mat- 
ter will not be amiss. We know of no 
better way to illustrate what we wish to 
say than to give our experiments, the 
first of which were conducted in 1876. 

During 1875 we received our first foun- 
dation, sent out by John Long (Wm. M. 
Hoge), and as the bees accepted it read- 
ily, we thought here was a chance to 
make a profitable business by extracting 
our honey during the flow of white 
honey, and to feed the same back to the 
bees, to be stored in boxes during the 
period of scarcity we always have be- 
tween white honey and buckwheat. By 
the use of foundation much could be 
saved by the bees in comb-building. 
Accordingly, after the harvest of white 
honey was over in 1876, we prepared 
three colonies that were strong in num- 
bers in this wise: The first was given 
28 prize boxes nearly filled with founda- 
tion, and 2 boxes in the centre at the 
top full of comb and two-thirds full of 
honey. : 

The second was given 21 boxes from 
one-half to two-thirds filled for market 
for the bees to finish up; the 21 weigh- 
ing, when put on the hive, 35 lbs. or 
thereabouts. The third was given 21 
boxes with only starters in them, just 
as we have described in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL during the past year. 
We fed each colony allthey would carry, 
and kept a record of each one. We do 
not find the record just now, when 
wanted, but quote from memory, which 
is nearly if not quite correct. 


Each one took 15 lbs. (the first feed) 
before they made any start to work in 
the boxes. Soon after, those having 
boxes two-thirds filled began lengthen- 
ing the cells and storing honey, and 
when they were completed, ready for 
market, we had fed 42 lbs. of extracted 
honey. Upon weighing them again, we 
found they weighed 4714 lbs. ; so we had 








| them 134 lbs., when we took the 








fed 42 lbs. to make a gain of 12% Ibs. in 


the boxes. Thinking that perhaps they 
would do better on a second lot, we im- 
= egy put on 21 more, weighing 
about 34 lbs., and fed 39 lbs. to get them 
finished. Those were not filled so full, 
and only weighed 46 lbs. when finished. 
So we fed 39 lbs. to make a gain of 12 
lbs. the second time. No.1, with the 
foundation, were fed till we had given 
oxes 
off, having 22 finished, which weighed 
4916 lbs., and 8 unfinished, weighing 13 
lbs. ; so we had 62% lbs. gross weight as 
a return for 134, and a cost of $1.25 for 
on at the prices then asked 
or it. 

Our experiments with colony No. 3 
were never completed. After we had 
fed them 50 lbs., or thereabouts, they 
went to building comb quite ange 
but it soon seemed to become an old 
story,and after awhile they simply lived 
out of the feed-dish, and done nothing 
else. If we recollect aright, we ob- 
tained about 25 lbs. in the boxes, mostly 
unfinished, after feeding nearly 125 lbs. 
Twice since we have conducted similar 
experiments with partly-filled boxes, as 
in the case of No. 2, with just about the 
same results. 

In all our feeding operations we have 
ascertained this fact, that bees fed in 
excess of what they consume in feeding 
the brood, become idle, simply living 
out of the feeder and not getting an 
ounce from the fields, while those not 
fed will nearly get a living from the 
fields. If fed when honey is plenty in 
the fields, they will store no faster out 
of a feeder than others not fed will from 
the fields; while those storing from the 
fields work in the boxes with double the 
energy which those do that are being 
fed. The experiments given above 
prove the fallacy of those given in 
** Blessed Bees.” 

Another thing is proven by these ex- 
periments, and that is that the great cry 
about a year ago of box honey made of 
glucose was groundless. Glucose will 
have to fall below the price that it now 
brings before it can be made profitable 
to feed for bees to storein boxes. That 
extracted honey is largely adulterated 
with glucose there is no doubt. The 
great prejudice there has been in years 
past against candied honey has _ been 
the main reason for this adultera- 
tion, andagreed for gain the minor one. 
If we, as producers, can turn the preju- 
dice so it will be against liquid honey, 
or secure the passing of a lawrequirin 
the correct labeling of all articles sold, 
the cry of ‘‘ adulteration” will soon be a 
thing of the past. 


Borodino, N. Y., January, 1880. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Advantages of Comb Foundation. 





E. PICKUP. 





Last summer I hived 4 swarms in 
boxes, about half filled with comb 
foundation, and they gathered about 
enough to. winter on, while equally as 
good swarms hived at the same time 
= foundation will starve, unless 

ed. 

This is enough, I think, to show that 
comb foundation is a success ; especially 
when we consider the advantage of get- 
ting straight combs withits use ; also in 
getting worker comb, instead of so 
much drone comb. 

I think the Italians proved their 
superiority over the blacks, in the poor 
dry year of 1877, in California. The 
judicious use of comb foundation in a 
poor season, like the last year, will be 
quite an advantage. I expect to con- 
tinue its use next year. 

My bees flew every day this year, thus 
far, especially on the 6th. The ther- 
mometer stood at 52° above zero; while 
at the same time last year, it was 20° 
below zero, that was our coldest spell ; 
a difference of over 70°. 

Limerick, Ill., Jan. 9, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Market Quotations for Honey. 





DR. C. C. MILLER. 





United action on the part of bee- 
keepers in settling upon the price at 
which they can afford to sell honey, may 
be one of the things to be accomplished 
in the future, but it is quite likely that 
the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand will control the matter, the same 
as they control the price of wheat and 
corn. Although I have little faith in 
any extraordinary concert of action 
amongst producers as to the price of 
honey, I have faith in the same kind of 
concert of action as takes place among 
farmers with reference to the price of 
wheat and corn. There seems to be a 
somewhat rapid progress toward the 
settling of honey into its proper place 
as a staple article, which progress will 
be hastened by concert of action among 
bee-keepers. Not by a meeting and 
settling in convention the price at 
which honey can be afforded, and a 
resolution that no one shall sell below 
that price, but by the general diffusion 
of knowledge as to the condition of the 
market with reference to supply and 
demand, the amount of honey in the 
country and all the items that might in- 





fluence the price. For this diffusion of 
knowledge we must look almost entirely 
to the press and especially to those 

ublications which make a specialty of 

ee-culture. Through these we are to 
learn whether the crop is light or heavy, 
and this knowledge alone is of great 
value even to those who depend entirely 
on their home market. If I know that 
there is a general failure of the crop, 
whether my own harvest is light or 
heavy I am safe in asking a good price 
for my honey at home, without fear 
that the local dealers will send to 
Chicago or New York and bring in 
honey to undersell me. Especially do I 
need to be informed about the markets, 
if I — largely, and ship to one of 
the larger cities. If I could sell out- 
right my crop of honey at one transac- 
tion to a cash buyer, that would suit me 
best, but if I can get a better price for 
it by sending to a commission house I 
should so send it, even if it must be 
sent in several lots, and it is of some 
conseqnence to be informed from time 
to time. as to the state of the markets, 
that I may know whether it is best to 
crowd my crop in, or hold back for an 
emptier market or a higher price. We 
need light on every point bearing upon 
the subject, and it is the province of 
the bee papers to give us that light. 


If the price demanded by commission 
men upon the same grade of honey 
varies 3c. per pound then can they not 
tell us what that price is, with the 
variation of 3c.? At any rate can they 
not give us what information is to be 
had on the subject? Each month we 
have reliable reportsfrom New York as 
to the leading commission houses of 
that city, and is there any reason why 
we cannot have the same information 
with regard to Chicago? It is not the 
price that commission men demand 
that should be reported, for they in 
some cases demand according to in- 
struction from consignees, a much 
higher price than they can obtain, but 
the thing wanted is the price at which 
they are making sales. If the objec- 
tion is made that they vary in prices, 
that objection holds with greater force 
against buyers’ quotations, for last year 
there was a varation of more than 3c. 
in the offers I had on the same grade of 
honey from three different Chicago 
buyers. 

may be pardoned for disagreeing 
with the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
when I say I believe there need be no 
great difficulty in ascertaining the price 
at which commission men can sell 
honey. From New York we get quota- 
tions with dates and authorities. If I 
write to Chicago commission men I get 











just as definite figures, at which figures | 
they say they can sell honey, and can 
we not have regular reports through | 
the press as to those figures, together | 
with any items of information that will | 
help us to dispose of our crops intelli- | 


gently? This full information as to 
what buyers are giving, what commis- 
sion men are selling at, the present 


quantity on the market, the prospect | 


for the future, &c., this it is that will 


and corn. 
Marengo, IIl., Jan. 13, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Failures in Bee-Keeping. 





R. M. ARGO. 





a to make honey as staple as wheat | 


From 14 years’ experience with Ital- | 


ian bees, and 25 with the natives, I 


think I can safely say, without fear of | 
contradiction, that every case of fail- | 


ure in bee-keeping may be traced to the 


manager alone, and not to the bees or | 


the hive. It is like one commencing to 
— medicine without having first 
earned how to do it successfully ; or if 
learned, his practice was of such a 
bungling nature as to insure failure. 
Bees require scientific and prompt at- 
tention at the right time, and the apia- 
rist should be thoroughly able to render 
this attention, or else he should let bees 
alone. 

Have you ever known of a practical 
apiarist, of several years’ experience, to 
quit bee-keeping from failure. I know 
of none that failed, but Mr. Gallup did 


leave it to follow another business that | 
would not allow him time to attend to | 


his bees properly. No one who has 
failed can say that it was not his own 
fault. ; 

Farmers in the neighborhood of an 
apiary think the apiarist is doing as 
well if not better with his bees than 
they are with their farms, and so they 
procure a few colonies in such hives as 
they see him using. They place them 
in the most unfrequented corner of the 
yard, either in the sun or too much in 
the shade. No further 
paid to them till the time of *‘ robbing,” 
and then, if they get say 15 lbs. of 
honey per hive, they are satisfied. If 
not, they think they have not got the 
right kind of hive, for they have no 
other noticn of success than the hive 
used; and they think that success or 
failure attaches to the hive they use. 
What would such persons think of an 
apiarist who might tell them that he 
could take a large colony of bees. 8 
empty Langstroth fraines, and a few 
honey boxes, and without any hive, so 


attention is | 





arrange them in a good season as to get 
from 50 to 100 lbs. of surplus honey, 
and can either put the frames in a hive 
in the fall for winter, or pack them 
away in chaff without a hive, thus 
proving that it is not the hive but the 
management that insures success ? 

I always tell ae emg that if they have 
not considerable time and patience they 
should let bees alone. When a man has 
the bees and notthe time and patience 
or does not understand how, it would 
be better to let an apiarist take them on 
shares or give him one dollar per colony 
to care for them, than to get little or no 
surplus. 

In a few years I think the time will 
come when the whole bee business will 
be in the hands of specialists who 
thoroughly understand it, and it isfrom 
this class alone that we can expect the 
best results. 

I must not be understood to say that 
a good hive has not much to do with 
success, but that much more. depends 
upon how that hive is managed. 

My bees are all right now. We have 
as yet had no winter; but are having 
warm rains. 

Lowell, Ky., Jan. 17, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


My Profits and Losses for Three Years. 





A. J. WRIGHT, M. D. 


The following are my profits and losses 
from bees since 1876: 


DR. 
Spring, 1876—T’o 1 colony of bees ........ 


$6 00 
2 hives @$1.50........... 3 00 
-——- $900 
CR. 
Fall of 1876—By 3 colonies, @$6.00...... $18 00 
“120 lbs. comb honey @20c. 24 WW 
—— 4200 
9 00 
I, nastiness ccsecninsniehesenenéevbanéten $33 00 
ens in chaff on summer stands; all wintered 
well.] 
DR. 
Spring, 1877—To 3 colonies, @$6.00........ $18 00 
“ 7 hives, @61.50............ 10 DO 
—-— $28 50 
CR. 
Fall of 1877—By 10 colonies................ $60 00 
“175 Ibs. comb honey @lic. 2 25 
—-— 86 25 
28 50 
PPVORRB. cc ccccvccccvcccvcccscevcecssccoocesess 7 75 
yee in chaff on summer stands; ali wintered 
well.) 
Spring, 1878—To 10 colonies @86.00........ $60 00 
* MUhives@$1.500............ 21 00 
—— $81 00 
CR. 
Fall of 1878—By 24 colonies .............. $144 00 
“ 600 Ibs. comb honey @12c. 72 WW 
—— $216 00 
81 00 
Pain vitine ccvpesvesvosetveascencssceseiess $138 00 


I packed in chaff on the summer 
stands, and did not lose a colony until 














after April 6th, 1879; then in 3 weeks I 
lost 16 colonies on account of old age of 
the bees, as the spring was very late. I 
used the same hives and most of the 
combs, after cleaning thoroughly. I 
built up again to 24 colonies, which are 
in good condition at the present time. 
I also obtained 400 lbs. of comb honey, 
which at 15c. per lb., amounted to $60, 
and 200 lbs. of extracted honey, which 
I fed back in September. I purchased 
1,000 feet lumber for packing, etc., at 
$10.00, leaving a profit of $50.00 for 1879. 
I use the movable comb hive, and in- 
crease by dividing. I began on a small 
scale, but am going in on a larger one. 
The BEE JOURNAL improves each year. 
Carlton, Mich., Jan. 10, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Ladies and the National Convention. 





MRS. D. C. SPENCER. 





I sincerly regret that any of our lady 
bee-keepers felt disposed to complain of 
the courtesies extended to them at the 
National Convention. 

I was satisfied that all of the gentle- 
men (especially our President) seemed 
disposed to do all in their power, to 
make the occasion one of pleasure and 
profit to all. I for one, can say that I 
was much pleased with the proceedings 
of the Convention, and consider myself 
much benefitted by the knowledge there 
obtained, and hope that I may have the 
pleasure of attending many more such. 

Augusta, Wis. 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Season, Honey Plants, &c. 





J. E. BREED. 

The last season was not half an 
average for honey; but increase was 
good. We had too many frosts and too 
much dry wether. The bees are % in 
chai' houses (dog houses, some call 
them), out of doors and all the weak 
and late swarms are nicely fixed in the 
cellar, in a room all by themselves, and 
are quiet and doing well. 

Last fall, the season was a very poor 
one, and though I commenced very 
early, getting fixed for winter, I had so 
much to do that the early cold weather 
caught me behind somewhat. 

I have tried many bee plants in this 
locality. Cleome and motherwort are 
seldom visited ; on the sunflower I never 
saw a bee, before this year. Catnip 
and melilot are good enough. Alsike 
and white clover are my stand-by. 
Raspberry is fair. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


[I never sawa honey | 


bee on blackberries, though there are a 
plenty here. Golden rod this year was 
ood. The asters are always good. 
asswood is good, most years. Mustard 
is always famous. I never believed 
that bees worked on tamarack until I 
saw them, this year. They do and no 
mistake. . Willow herb is plenty and 
good for honey, as are the maples. | 
To-day the out-door bees are having 
a splendid fly, the first for a long time, 
and I am home again. Their music 
beats all the organs ever made. They 
enjoy the fly, and I do so, too, to hear 
and see them. They all seem to be do- 
ing well. I do not disturb them after 
putting them up for winter, and I never 
disturb the brood-nest unless something 
is wrong. 1 know that chaff houses 
(my kind), with 1 foot of chaff all over 
the hive, is the sort for this latitude. 
Foundation isa grand thing ; in fact, 
indispensable, if we would suceeed. 
Mrs. Dunham makes the right kind ; it 
does not sag or break down, and they 
work it out days ahead of other kinds. 
Waupaca Co., Wis., Jan. 4, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


My Experience with a Native Colony. 





R. L. AYLOR. 





My bees had a good »! on Jan. 3d and 
4th. One colony of blacks swarmed 
out on the 3d. As they were so vicious 
I put them up to starve. They killed 
4 or 5 Italian queens that I introduced, 
and when I gave them Italian brood to 
rear one from, they reared one, but 
when she was just ready to come out of 
the cell, they pulled her out and killed 
her. They served 4 or 5 ripe Italian 
queen-cells in the same manner. I 
finely gave them a frame of native 
brood, and they reared aqueen. When 
returning from her bridal trip,she went 
into an Italian colony standing about 3 
feet from her own hive and killed its 
nice Italian queen and was accepted by 
that colony, so instead of one native 
colony [had two of them. Being dis- 
gusted with them, I determined to let 
them die out. The drones and queen 
were small and I could not find the lat- 
ter, so I took the frames about 50 steps 
away and shook off the bees, but they 
all went back to the hive. This I re- 
peated several times but it was of no 
avail, and when I put up my bees for 
winter, I left them to their fate; on 
Jan. 3d they came out and started for 
parts unknown, to my entire satisfac- 
tion. I could not do without the BEE 
JOURNAL, and wish it much success. 
Waterloo, Ky., Jan. 5, 1880, 














For the American Bee Journal. 


A Cellar Above Ground. 





JOHN ROOKER. 


The old reliable AMERIAN BEE 
JOURNAL is the best. bee paper in the 
world, endorsedas it is by such eminent 
bee masters as the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, Capt. J. E. Hetherington, Prof. 
A.J. Cook, G. M. Doolittle, Rev. A. 
Salisbury, James Heddon, Ch. Dadant, 
Rev. E. L. Briggs and a host of others 
—its articles are the very cream of api- 
cultural literature. 

It seems to me bin surprising that 
so many are yet without a thorough 
knowledge of successful wintering, 
when Prof. Cook’s prize essay contains it 
in a nut shell (comparatively speaking). 
The greatest obstacle, in my opinion, to 
successful wintering being out-door 
** hobbies.” 

I cannot easily believe that cold which 
freezes the earth 2 feet deep can be 
kept out of a hive of bees with 3 or 4 
inches of chaff or other material; the 
entrance left open for air, admits also 
cold enough to destroy the bees. 

Some 12 years ago the late Mr. S. 
Wagner, founder of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, said that bees properly pro- 
tected in winter became no older. My 
observations confirm me in the belief 
that he was right,and further that they 
do not accumulate any feces when every- 
thing is right. 

The Italian bee stops breeding early 
in the fall; this is very necessary for 
wintering in our cold climate, for just 
as sure as they breed in the cellar they 
will have the cholera, and if not given 
a fly will die. Not many colonies will 
attempt to rear broodin the repository ; 
any that do, should be put out for a ty 
When there is no fall gathering, nearly 
all the bees are quite likely to be old 
when housed for winter ; in such a case 
they will be weak in the spring and 
there will be some ‘‘ spring dwindling.” 
The remedy for this (and it should al- 
ways be applied promptly) is to take 2 
measures of best light brown sugar to 
one of water, and feed them from the 
middle of Sept. until Oct. 1st to 10th, so 
that all the colonies will have plenty of 
young bees and 25 or 30 lbs. of honey or 
feed. Storing this feed and rearing 
those young bees will wear Out all the 
old bees, so that the colony will have 
none but young bees to begin winter 
with. Such colonies always have win- 
tered for me without any tng and are 
in the next spring much ahead of those 
not fed. 

To do this feeding right 25 or 30 Ibs. 
of sugar must be used. And just in 











proportion as this is neglected will the 
profits of the apiary be diminished for 
the next year. Its neglect may cause 
the loss of the apiary, or the greater part 
of it. Nothing has ever paid me better 
than fall feeding. Before commencing 
to feed, the colony should be confined to 
from 5 or 7 combs, according toits size ; 
the entrance should be contracted, to 
prevent robbing, anda quart or 44 gallon 
can of syrup with thin muslin tied over 
its mouth, should be placed bottom up- 
wards, on 2 sticks, 4 of an inch thick, 
placed on the frames at sundown every 
evening. Perhaps a quart is enough to 
feed every 24 hours, if brood-rearing is 
desirable. There is not much danger of 
a colony breeding too late here for the 
— bees not to get a fly before being 

oused, which is very necessary for 
their health. A surplus chamber should 
be used to cover the feed can; or a 
honey-board having a hole, to let the 
can through, does just as well. After 
the feeding is done, the cover should be 
let down on the brood-chamber. 

When the winter has fairly set in, just 
before it begins to freeze, is the proper 
time to place the bees in the house. 
Remove them without jarring into the 
the cellar; prop up the rear end of the 
cover 4 of an inch, leaving the rear 
end 1 or 2 inches higher; then tier up 
as"high as can be conveniently done. 
See that the temperature is about 40 to 
50°. Keep the eellar as dark as a dun- 
goon ; remembering it is their nature to 

e in darkness; ventilate by flues al- 
together. Any one that thinks all this 
too much labor to perform promptly 
should let bees alone, because this is 
only just a fair beginning. It takes 
work to make bees pay, as well as in- 
formation and practical knowledge. 


After 15 years’ experience in winter- 
ing bees, I do not see why a cellar made 
on the top of the ground would not be 
the best for wintering bees. Build a 
boulder-wall on the top of the ground, 
around as much room as desired ; say 15 
x30 feet; with the walls 7 feet high. 
Then fill up all around to the top of the 
walls, letting the bank slope back, like 
a hill-side; leaving a door-way at one 
end. <A house for shop-purposes might 
be placed above the cellar. The joists 
should not be less than 15 inches wide 
and over the cellar it should be ceiled 
above and below the joists, so as to 
admit of filling in with sawdust. The 
cellar might be divided into two rooms 
with a door in the partition so as to 
winter the bees in the rear room, entered 
through the front room. This would 

ive an even temperature and better 
acilities for warming the air, before it 
comes in contact with the bees. This 











cellar would have all the merits of a 
first-class, dry, under-ground cellar, 
yet possess the advantages of getting 
into without the laborious job of climb- 
ing stairs, and would be much easier to 
ventilate. 

No doubt an apiary can be bred ‘in 
and in,’ so that it is much harder to 
winter. A queen should be used that is 
known to be of no *‘ kin” to any in the 
apiary and she should have been tested 
one year if we are aiming to improve 
our bees. No indiscriminate breeding 
has been done in my apiary for years. 
Before breeding from a queen, she must 
be known to breed the light-colored, 
amiable, three-banded Italian workers ; 
she must also be of medium size; beau- 
tifully tapering back from the wings, 
and active; she must be prolific and 
handsome. Her workers must be the 
very best honey-gatherers. They must 
not be apt to sting, and her colony must 
have wintered well nor would I breed 
-from a queen that was prone to swarm. 

Many are crazy about double-wall 
hives. There is just as much sense in 
the double-walled idea to me,as the chaff 
and quilts. Such are nothing but an 
unnecessary expense. Just as well ask 
me to put on my overcoat in August to 
keep cool, as to ask me to put my bees 
in a double-walled hive. When bees 
are storing honey there is always an 
excess of heat, instead of a deficien- 
ancy. I tried a double-walled hive for 
years and every time it got strong 
enough to gather honey, it would swarm. 
There may be a time in early sprin 
when it may be of some benefit, bu 
there is so much of the time it would 
be a cubersome nuisance, that this ad- 
vantage is ty =| over balanced. 

Strawtown, Ind. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey Season of 1879, and Wintering. 





JOHN F. EGGLESTON. 





Perhaps it would be interesting to 
some of your readers to know how the 
little ‘“‘honey gatherers”? have pros- 
pered in this part of the country, for 
the past year. The loss in wintering 
was generally heavy, but we have no 
reason to complain, farther than of a 
short crop of honey. Im the fall of 
1878 I wintered 68 colonies; 31 in the 
house and 32 on the summer stands; 15 
of those wintered outside were enclosed 
in large boxes and packed in chaff ; two 
—— glass in front of the boxes, but 
I could discover no advantage arising 
from the glass. The balance were pre- 
pared by removing a part of the brood- 
combs and inserting double paper or 





chaff partitions on each side of the 
brood-nest. The paper partitions were 
made by cutting heavy sheeting paper 
into sheets just large enough to fit the 
hive closely, and tacking one sheet on 
each side of an ordinary brood-frame. 
I placed a thin muslin cloth on the top 
and filled the upper story 4% or % full of 
chaff, and allowed them to remain un- 
molested till spring, with the following 
results: They wintered without the 
loss of a single colony, or the marks of 
disease in a single hive. 

Those wintered in the house were 
put in on the 18th of Nov. and taken 
out the 9th of April; they marked the 
snow much less than they ever did when 
they were taken out in the winter, but 
last winter there was no time after they 
were put in, that the weather was suit- 
able for them to fly, till the Ist of March ; 
and at that time they seemed so com- 
fortable and quiet that I allowed them 
to remain till spring. I have generally 
put them out once in the winter fora 
cleansing flight. 

My honey crop for the past season 
was a failure; I reduced my stock by 
sales to 58 colonies to open the season 
with ; I increased to 79, and obtained 
1,453 lbs. of honey ; 25 Ibs. of extracted, 
the balance was comb honey in 5x6 sec- 
tions, which was sold for 15c. per pound 
at wholesale (would bring 20c. now). 
Many bees in this and Crawford county 
are in poor condition to winter; the 
prospect is now for as heavy a loss the 
coming winter as we had last. 

Garland, Pa., Dec. 21, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Transferring Bees. 





” JOHN BARFOOT. 





In the September number of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL I noticed a 
method for transferring bees by L. E. 
Bemis, as it is usually done; in the Oct. 
number a method by J. D. Enos, also 
giving his method of fastening combs 
in frames by using bent wires, which is 
very good ; and in the November num- 
ber an improvement, in the form of 
wires as used by Mr. Enos, for holding 
combsin frames by Dr. J. W. Greene. 


I’have been using wire fastenings of 
my own make formany years. I simply 
used a wire 54 inch longer than it was 
from the center of the upper bar of the 
frame to the center of the lower bar, 
and bent it at each end 5-16 of an inch 
at right angles with the frame, and 
drove one end into the upper and the 
other end into the lower bar, using 
about3 pairsforeachframe. However, 











I think the method of Mr. Enos’ is bet- | 
ter than mine, and I think Dr. Greene’s | 
method is a still further improvement ; | 
though, for all practical purposes, mine | 
answered very well. | 
My improvement in transferring is 
simply this: I proceed justas all others 
do, quiet the bees by smoking them, 
then carry the hive to be transferred to 
some suitable place, and if out-of 
doors, say two rods off, turn it bottom 
side up, and then place a box over the 
hive to be transferred, not being par- 
ticular whether it is the same size or 
not ; a little larger would be better than 
smaller, and 10 inches is deep enough. 
The side of the hive next to the — 
tor, we call the front side of the hive, 
now place the back edge of the box on 
the back edge of the hive, and, with 
the left hand, raise the front of the box 
as high as may be necessary to see all 
that is going on in the hive. Now 
commence drumming on the sides of 
the hive with a stick or small hammer, 
and you can see the bees go up into the 
box until you are satisfied they, have all 
ascended. In most cases, the queen 
and the drones are the last to go up. 
It usually occupies 15 or 20 minutes, 
then put the box and bees in some cool 
place on a sieve, or on a board made 
specially for that purpose, by making a 
large hole or mortise in it, covered with 
wire cloth, so that they can getair. It 
is not necessary for me to tell how to 
transfer the combs, as that has been 
done many times during the past year. 
I claim that this method of driving 
bees out of a hive in transferring is a 
great improvement over the old method 
of having a box made precisely the 
same size of the hive, and placing it on 
the hive, and then tying a cloth around 
both to prevent the bees from coming 
out, and then drumming forsome time, 
not knowing in the mean time whether 
they have gone up or not. Any person 
trying this method I believe will never 

— old method again. 
his method is not original with me, 





I have never seen it in print, but itis a | 


decided improvement over the old 
method, which I have seen in print 
many atime. One great advantage is, 
the drumming box will suit any hive, 
while by the old method you were re- 
quired to have a box the size of each 
hive you had to transfer, or in other 
words a box for every style of hive. 

Chariton, Iowa. 

[This is the precise plan used by Eng- 
lish apiarists in driving bees for pub- 
lic exhibitions, and one that we shall do 
well to “ borrow” from them for our 


| of thin syrup. 





public exhibitions at Fairs, &c.—ED.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Banana as a Honey Plant. 





A. A. B. 





In a previous article descriptive of 
the honey resources of this section of 
Florida, by some fortuity, I neglected to 
include in the list of honey-producing 
plants thebanana. Possibly it has been 
described before. I haye never seen a 
description, however, hence giwe one 
now. 

Recently noticing bees working upon 
the blossoms I concluded to examine 
them. To my surprise I found that 
each blossom had a sack onits under 
side which contained several drops of 
nectar of the consistency and sweetness 
This sack gradually 
opens allowing the contents to escape, 
unless _——— by some insect. The 
blossom hangs in a position that rain 
cannot enter to dilute or wash out the 
nectar. Procuring a teaspoon [emptied 


| into it the contents of a dozen blossoms 


which filled it full. Each stalk, on good 
land, will produce a head having a hun- 
dred hands or divisions of blossoms, and 
each hand averages six blossoms, giv- 
ing 600 blossoms to the stalk. Esti- 
mating 100 teaspoonsful to the pint (88 
of the one used filled a pint measure) 
we have 50 spoonsful or half a pint to the 
stalk. Planted in checks 8x8 feet, there 


will be 680 plants per acre, yielding ac- 
cording tosthe above estimate, sour al- 


lons of nectar. But usually more than 
one stalk in a hill blossoms and matures 
fruitannually. The blossoms used were 
below those that produce fruit, which 
latter I am told are much richer in 
honey. 

The first blossoms which open mature 
fruit. These vary in number from 25 
to 100 according to quality of land, cul- 
tivation, &c. They sell here at from 
144 to 2c. per fingerorpod. Estimating 
the yield of nectar at 42 gallons, and the 
fruit at 25 fingers per bunch and the 
bunches at 25c. each—which you see is 
a low estimate for both—the result will 
be a barrel of nectar and $170.00 worth 
of fruit per acre. How does this show- 
ing compare with other cultivated 
plants as combined honey and money 
crop? 

I send yousome blossoms with nectar 
enclosed. They are not much over half 
the usual size, having been taken from 
a small stalk on poor land and rather 
late in the season for the best develop- 
ment and secretion of honey. Ver 


. little attention is given to banana cul- 


ture, being overshadowed in importance 
by the culture of the Orange, which 
has been known to give returns of over 











a thousand dollars per acre. Such re- 
sults, however, do not occur often, and 
are almost as frequent as a yield of 
300 Ibs. of honey from one colony of bees. 

I feel safe in making the statement 
that good apiarists can find locations in 
this county where they can secure a 
support from apiculture and at the 
same time engage in semi-tropical fruit 
culture—the leading fruits 
oranges, lemons, pineapples and _ ba- 
nanas—to the extent of having at the 
end of 5 years an independent income 
from them alone. 

Clifton Springs, Florida. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


My Experience in Wintering. 





D. RIDER. 





Much against my judgment and 
will, my bees were left out of their 
winter-quarters until late in December, 
1878. The mild winter of 1877 had its 
influence upon the persons who had that 
duty to perform and as I had made them 
co-partners in half the apiary, they 
thought it best to leave the bees on their 
summer stands as long as possible, and 
it was not until December 13, 1878, that 
the extreme cold weather and a violent 
snow storm, persuaded them to comply 
with my request. Ten colonies were 
then put into the bee-house; as snow 
fell very fast and nearly bfinded the 
men, the work was abandoned, and 
snow, for 12 inches deep, covered the 
remaining colonies. In my anxiety to 
save the bees and keep them from 
freezing, with a large grain shovel I 
packed the snow around and on the top 
of the hives, leaving the front and en- 
trances open. 

On the 17th, the thermometer stand- 
ing at 8° above zero,I dug the well- 
packed snow away from 48 hives and 
put them into the bee-cellar. On 23d 
and 25th of December I finished storing 
them into winter quarters, all but 2 
large Simons’ patent hives that had been 
packed in 6 inches of dry maple-sugar 
tree leaves, and left them on their sum- 
mer stands packed in snow with front 
open, facing the east.. In all 169 hives 
containing in appearance living bees. 
The thermometer having fallen to 8° 
below zero, during a number of nights, 
I began to fear that many colonies were 
ruined entirely. 

In the spring of 1879, the weather be- 
coming warm and feeling anxious to 
give the bees a fly, we took out of 
the cellar on the 4th of March, 120 colo- 
nies and put them on their summer 
stands and they had a good fly; only 3 


being’ 





colonies exhibiting any signs of disease. 
The weather continuing. warm, on the 
7th we carried out the balance ; the bees 
flying freely and cleaning their hives. 
On the 9th some of the bees commenced 
robbing, convincing me that some had 
lost their queens and that others were 
short of stores, hence I resorted to my 
old plan of feeding to break itup, which 
it did, very quickly. I fed in an ordinary 
feed trough, placed several rods in the 
rear of the hives. On the ilth the 
bees were flying strong and I fed them 
all the unbolted rye flour that they would 
carry home, and they took it freely. 

The City of Fairfield having passed an 
ordinance against keeping bees in the 
city, I was compelled to remove a large 
aplary outside of its limits. This cir- 
cumstance influenced some people to 
object to the location of my apiary, as 
it was only about 100 feet from the pub- 
lic road, where it had stood for 32 years. 
Hearing this, I resolved to change to a 
new location, although much against 
my will, believing that I had a great 
risk to run, should the weather again 
become cold. I took the first cold day 
to remove them to the new location. 
On March 14th, the thermometer fell to 
7° above zero, with a strong cold wind ; 
the bees were quiet. I moved 75 colo- 
nies 15 rods from the public road, toa 
cherry orchard and on March 17th, I 
removed the remainder—the thermome- 
ter standing at I8° above zero; it was 
cold but calm, and the bees were quiet. 
I feared for the safety of the bees, know- 
ing that many of the honey-boards were 
rather shaky, while some of the caps 
did not fit very closely on the hives ; be- 
sides, every colony had been more or 
less disturbed, which would cause them 
to break from the cluster and scatter 
over the combs, where they would be 
liable to chill and probably freeze to 
death, if the cold continued long. 

March 20th was a bright, warm day, 
and the bees were out flying and seek- 
ing for their old quarters; bushels of 
them settling and clustering on the 
ground near their former abode, but 
finding no hives, some of them rose and 
went to their new home, but in the 
afternoon the wind arose and shifted to 
the northwest, which soon chilled the 
bees yet —s on the ground. I 
covered them with carpets, blankets, 
coverlids, woolen cloths and hay, but all 
this did not save them from freezing to 
death. The 25th was also warm; some 
colonies were busily cleaning out the 
dead brood which had perished during 
the past cold spell. From some colo- 
nies none are flying, and they are very 
likely dead ; yet the number is less than 
I expected. 











February 11th, I fed both honey and 


rye flour. April 18,19, bees were very 
busy and I fed them 27 4-lb. boxes of 
buckwheat honey and all the rye flour 
and corn meal they would take, there 
being no bloom except tht red cedar, on 
which the bees were busy. 

April 22nd. for the first time the bees 
gathered pollen and honey from the 
gooseberry. On the 24th they were at 
work strongly on the cherry bloom. 
On the 26th they commenced on the 
plum and pear bloom. 

Bees are now doing well, but I lost 
heavily since early in November, 1878, 
at which time I had 175 colonies in good 
condition. The delay in housing them 
until late in December, caused the 
death of 18 colonies, reducing the num- 
ber to 157; then the change of location 
in the spring of 1879, after they had 
been placed on their summer stands for 
about 8 days, which occasioned an ad- 
ditional loss of 21 colonies, leaving only 
136 alive, and some of those in rather 
poor condition to pass through the 
season. 

Fairfield, Iowa. 
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From the Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


The Adulteration of Food. 





We are living in an age of adultera- 
tion. The chief cause that has led to 
this mischievous work is the desire for 
gain. Many people have become over 
anxious to amass a fortune or lay up a 
competency. That thirst for worldly 
gain has been the means of pay! a 
strong temptation in the way, and has 
led many a man to violate what he 
knew to be the principles of right and 
justice. Adulteration is not confined 
to honey alone, but is found among all 
the articles of food we eat (or nearly 
so), and much of the drinks now in use 
are also adulterated; and many of the 
medicines that are carried into the sick 
room have been tampered with. It is 
difficult to find wines or liquors to-day 
that have not been mixed with foreign 
ingredients. 

About 19 years ago, I was preaching 
in a vicinity where there were a num- 
ber of large distilleries that were kept 
in constant operation. At one of these 
distilleries they used so much poison 
that the swill that ran from the build- 
ing killed the hogs that drank it. It 
was then turned into the river and it 
killed all the fish for 3 miles down the 
stream. The men that drank this 
liquor acted like raving maniacs. The 
were in every sense of the word poisoned. 
In a very short time many of these men 





| poisonous stuff.. 


died the worst of deaths with delirium 
tremens. Undoubtedly a large part of 
the drinks sold at the saloons to-day 
are fearfully adulterated. 

We pass from the saloons to the 
groceries, and what articles are not 
adulterated ? Some of the green teas 
now sold have once been steeped and 
the nutriment has been drawn from 
them. The leaves have been thrown 
into a can and colored with acheap kind 
of coloring, but that coloring is poison. 
And when drank, it affects the nerves 
and keeps the person awake when he 
should be asleep. There is also a great 
amount of adulteration in the spices 
and coffees offered for sale. If not as 
detrimental as the adulteration of 
liquors and teas, yet they are mixed with 
articles of a cheaper grade. 

Honey is used as an article of food 
and also for its medicinal properties. 
In years gone by it has brought a good 
price in the markets, and often the de- 
mand has been greater than the supply. 


Since extracted honey has been placed 
upon our markets it has been an easy 
thing to compound sugar with honey, 
and when the compound was sold for 
honey the profits were very great. But 
the adulteration we meet with to-day is 
usually a compound of honey, glucose 
and the oil of anise. The receipe 
usually used is 10 lbs. of glucose, 2 Ibs. 
of honey, and a drop of the oil of anise. 
The glucose usually used is not that 
made from the grape; but is made from 
starch by the action of acids, heat and 
lime. It has been demonstrated that it 
contains alargeamountof poison. Itis 
unfit for food, and if men buy it for 
honey with the intention of using it for 
its medicinal properties, the poison will 
only aggravate the disease instead of 
assisting nature to throw itoff. Where 
this compound is thrown upon the mar- 
kets under the name of honey or “‘ choice 
honey” as it is usually labeled, it checks 
the sale of all articles under the head 
of honey, while at the same time it 
drags the Sale of the pure article of 
honey down to a level with this cheap 
It is easy to see how 
this is a damage to all the bee-keepers 


| of the land, and also a curse to our 


citizens in general. 

The first step towards eradicating this 
evil is to point out some method by 
which we may detect adulteration in 
honey. It isa fact well understood that 
pure honey will granulate if exposed to 
a cool atmosphere, and this isa common 
test the world over. 

A cheap and easy way to test the 
presence of the poorer grades of glucose 
in honey, is to put some of it into a cup 
of tea made strong. If it is heavily 











adulterated with this poisonous com- 
pound, found in glucose, it will turn 


black, almost like ink. Another test is 
to put pure alcohol and this poisonous 
compound together. Pure onc J and 
pure alcohol will unite, but pure alcohol 
and this poisonons compound will sepa- 
rate like oiland water. Theabove tests 
are given in Mr. Quinby’s new Bee- 
Keeping. But to my mind the proper 
way to test this compound, is to take it 
to a first-class chemist, and have it fully 
analyzed. Have him give a table show- 
ing itscomponent parts. We have un- 
doubtedly a considerable of this adul- 
terated compound placed upon the mar- 
kets of this State. 


Some men have told me that they 
bought their honey in the comb and in 
that way avoided alladulteration. But 
I was told some time since by a man of 
truth and veracity, that he knew of a 
man who had a number of bees, and he 
bought a large iot of dark sugar; he 
melted it and brought to the consistency 
of honey. He fed it tothe bees. The 
bees had considerable of empty comb 
in the boxes. They soon filled the 
— combs and capped them over. He 
sold it for honey ; but it was not honey. 
It did not differ in nature in the comb 
from what it was in the barrel. In the 
same way the compound in the jars 
might be transferred to the combs, but 
the transfer would not change its nature. 
Then we cannot avoid adulteration by 
dealing strictly in comb honey, while 
the extracted, if pure, is preferable to 
the honey in the comb, and can be pro- 
duced at a much less cost. I need not 
state any further arguments to prove it 
to be a crime to sell this poisonous com- 

ound under the label of ‘choice 
1oney.” I think all will admit that if 
it is a crime then we need legislation on 
the subject. England has largely cor- 
rected the adulteration of food in the 

ast three years. Why cannot the 

Jnited States do the same? I would 
recommend to this Bee-Keepers’ Union 
of the Northwest and all similar organi- 
zations, to petition Congress for a very 
stringent law against the sale of 
poisonous compounds under the label 
of ape J or ‘‘choice honey.” I would 
also include in the petition all articles 
of food, and make it the duty of all who 
compound to state on the box, bottle, 
vessel or paper, just what was inside. 
For the people have a right to know 
just what they are buying. I would 
also include all kinds of liquors, for if 
men will drink I sincerely wish all 
the drinks to be just as pure as they can 
be made. Then at least some of the 
curses of intemperance would be swept 
away. 





In our efforts to secure legislation on 
the sales of adulterated honey last win- 
ter, in this State, we did not get all we 
would like to have had, but we have 
made a beginning. Our law, if properly 
enforced will’ do much to check un- 
principled men from throwing their 
compounds on the markets as honey. 
It would help us very much if our next 
legislature would make it the duty of 
our State chemist to analyse a few 
specimens of this compound sold as 
honey, and do his work in the interests 
of the State. It would assist in con- 
victing criminals. While there is work 
for Congress and our State Legislature 
and State Chemist to do in correcting 
this wrong, there is also much more to 
be done by the bee fraternity. 

First, bee men should never place 
anything upon the markets but a pure 
article of honey. To be sure of this let 
every man, if he feeds his bees, feed 
nothing but the pure honey. Every 
bee man can build up a reputation that 
will secure him sales for all his honey 
within easy distance of home. This 
will require time and fair dealing. 

I have also thought it would be a good 
thing if one or two merchants in our 
cities. and also in our towns, could be 
induced to unite with this ‘“* Union” 
and keep a pure article of honey con- 
stantly on hand. It would certainly 
pay them well, while it would be a 

lessing to the public and at the same 
time advance the 
keeping. 

St. Paul, Minn,, Nov. 27, 1879. 
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Wintering on Summer Stands. 





W. N. CRAVEN. 





I face all the hives to the east, with 
the bottom of the hive 2 inches above 
the ground. I removed all the frames 
but those covered with bees, and put 
division boards each side. These 
boards were 4 inch short, and had 
woolen cloth tacked on the ends, so that 
they would slip down easily, without 
disturbing the bees. These boards 
make the brood-nest air tight, and 
leave a dead-air space each side of it. 
The frames are covered with 2 or 3 
thicknesses of woolen cloth and on these 
I placed a sheet of wrapping-paper hav- 
ing holes in it, to permit the dampness 
to pass off. I then put boards on the 
sides and back of the hives, and drive 
stakes into the ground to hold them up; 
then I fill the spaces between the boards 
and the hives with fine hay or anything 
of that sort. In the spring I move the 
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division-boards a little, and spread the 
frames so as to admit an empty comb in 
the center of the brood-nest; this the 
queen will at once occupy with eggs. 

his should be repeated every few days 
until it is necessary to remove the 
division boards entirely. 

This arrangement keeps the bees in 
a condition to be able to reach their 
honey without chilling in winter and 
promotes early spring breeding, so that 
they will be strong when the first bloom 
appears. 

I prepared 48 colonies in this way in 
the fall of 1878, and they gave me 220 
gallons of surplus honey in 4 weeks. 
Some of my neighbors had 240 colonies 
wintered unprotected, and they only 
obtained 130 gallons. 

I prevent swarms from going to the 
woods in this manner: if they settle 
before leaving, it will be difficult to 
hive them, though it can be done. If 
they still intend to leave, they will 
craw] out in front of the entrance, and 
hold their wings so close to their bodies, 
that they will become shiny. This I 
have found to be a sure indication, and 
so I watch them, and just as soon as 
they commence to leave, I close the 
entrance until the queen and what bees 
are out leave for the woods. When 
they are out of sight I open the 
entrance, and if the others come out, 
fo either settle or go back to the hive. 
If the former, I hive them giving thema 

ueen, and some brood from other hives. 

his I have often done with success. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo., Dec. 27, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Hives made of Wood and Plaster. 


ALEXANDER R. FINDLAY. 





I desire to bring before the readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL two in- 
ventions of Mr. Patterson, of Struan. 
I am so satisfied as to the superior in- 

enuity of our American friends that I 
do this in the assurance that they will 
improve on them. They go so far as to 
solve two very difficult practical prob- 
lems in bee-keeping. 

The following descriptions were pub- 
lished in the Journal of Horticulture: 


Mr. Patterson, well-known in Perth- 
shire as a skillful apiarist, has for 
several years spent most of his spare 
time in devising means for overcoming 
some of the practical difficulties con- 
nected with bee-keeping. Of late his 
attention has been especially directed to 
two points—ist, The material of which 
his inner shell of the hive should be 
constructed ; and 2nd, The best form of 





frame, keeping especially in view the 
increase of his stock, and this with a 
view to the subsequent increase at the 
proper season of available super honey. 


1. As to the first, Mr. Patterson found 
that neither of the old materialsin gen- 
eral use—viz., straw and wood under 
any arrangement could be managed so 
as to exclude damp, and mould in conse- 
quence, especially in long-protracted 
and wet winters. This the experience 
of nearly every bee-master cay d con- 
firms. It then occurred to him that, if 
any moisture-absorbing material could 
be employed instead, the end would be 
secured. His attention was called to 
plaster of Paris, and after a series of 
experiments, &c., means of tin 
moulds, made an oblong hive entirely of 
this material, formed round it a pro- 
tecting wall of brick, placed in position 
the ordinary bar-frames, and then in- 
troduced his colony of bees. The 
covering was temporarily made of a 
miscellaneous collection of old cloths 
and flannels, protected overhead by a 
waterproof tarpaulin. The bees took 
to their new abode at once, and their 
progress was such as to excite the ad- 
miration of all who were taken to in- 
spect them. The honey harvest came, 
and it far exceeded that of any other 
hive in his Tt, But winter drew on, 
and day by day, the result of each visit 
was increasingly satisfactory. He 
found that the plaster of Paris walls 
which in summer were not only per- 
fectly dry but also comparatively cool 
were in winter comparatively warm an 
as dry asa bone. Whenspring arrived, 
he found the whole colony in excellent 
condition, and not a single inch of 
mouldy comb to be found. On examin- 
ing the other hives he found them as 
before; damp and mould more or less 
prevailed. Another season passed over 
with even better results. Winter came 
again, and personal inspection includ- 
ing thermometrical observation, was 
kept up, and he fgund no occasion to 
alter his original opinion. The hives 
had been put to even more serious tests 
than he had designed, in the upland 
region where he resides. On two 
several occasions a terrific storm swept 
across the district, and during the night 
his temporary overhead protection was 
— away, and to his dismay he found 
his little favorites next morning in a 
most pitiable condition—drenched with 
rain and paralysed with cold. They 
were soon put to rights as far as possi- 
ble. The worst was feared; but what 
was Mr. Patterson’s delight to find that 
in the course of two days, such was the 
moisture-absorbing powers of the 
plaster, that no trace of the mishap 











could be seen. 
passed in safety, and the plaster hive is 


Another winter has 


still the best. Mr. Patterson has since 
been led to employ ‘‘ Keene’s cement ”’ 
instead of the plaster. This is made by 
soaking plaster of Paris in alum water, 
then reburning and grinding it. 

But for general use it is quite obvious 
that there are serious objections to the 
above arrangements. The shell of the 
hive is brittle, and no liberty can be 
taken in removing itfrom place to place. 
Besides, as an article of sale it is for 
the same reason inadmissible. This 
difficulty has, however, been quite got 
over by the practical suggestion of the 
clergyman at Struan, who is nearly as 
enthusiastic an apiarist as Mr. Patter- 
son himself, to the effect that the sides 
of the hive be formed by a combination 
of wood and plaster. After careful ex- 
periment it was found that this could 

e best accomplished by outer frames 
of wood, such as painters have their 
canvas stretched on. Permission was 
obtained from a Glasgow patentee to 
take advantage of his invention, and a 
kind of sackcloth called scrim was 
stretched on the frames. Each side of 
the hive thus formed was laid on a flat 
stone, and the plaster,reduced by water 
to the consistency of a very rich cream, 
was poured on, and when dry, which 
speedily happens, the frame is formed. 
These, when carefully packed, can be 
sent anywhere, 

The mode of uniting the four sides 
may be varied. The first plan tried was 
very effective. Eightsheet-iron corners, 
such as are used for strengthening the 
biscuit boxes, issued by the manu- 
facturers, or may be seen clasping the 
two sides of the cheaper class of trunks, 
were attached by screws, and the box 
was complete, ready for the reception 
of the frames. Another change in the 
form of the hive, however, has been 
made, so as to suit the new-shaped 
frames which are referred to at the out- 
set under head No. 2, of which I shall 
now speak. 

2. It is well-known that from an early 
period it has been the aim of skilled 
apiarists to adapt the shape of the hive 
as nearly as possible to the form of the 
comb, especially at the stage of its for- 
mation when the clustering bees spread 
over the greater part of its surface for 
breeding purposes. Hence we have 
square, hexagonal, octagonal, and cir- 
cular-shaped hives put forth by their 
several advocates as being each the best 
in the circumstances. The square, 
though perhaps the handiest where 
frames are used, is furthest in shape 


from the requisite referred to. All who 
have used it must have been very 








frequently annoyed at the results flow- 
ing from the ‘“‘cold corners,” as ‘Sa 
Renfrewshire bee-keeper” aptly calls 
them, and the absence of which in his 
favorite Stewarton, is an occasional 
source of a very natural congratulation, 
to which the hexagonal and the circular 
are equally entitled. But there are 
‘“*cold corners” in every comb of far 
more serious consequence in every hive 
with a flat top, and two in every dome- 
shaped one. The two lower ones are 
worse than useless, and the upper two 
are only a shade better. In the former 
honey is seldom placed, and brood never. 
The bees, like Nature, abhor a vacuum. 
Hence the space is filled with useless 
comb, which, to the apiarist looking for 
profit, means waste. In the upper two, 
honey is generally found ; butif so, it is 
as often superfluous, Mr. Patterson 
has endeavored to remedy this, and the 
practical result, is as follows: 


The first experiment was in the direc- 
tion of the oval, but the wood persis- 
tently refused to be so bent under ordi- 
nary management. Steamed, twisted, 
or tied till dry, it invariably returned to 
the circle or an approach to it. A 
mould was tried with a larger measure 
of success, and a very fair approxima- 
tion to his idea was obtained. The 
completed frame resembled very much 
the section of an egg with the end cut 
off, as we see it daily at the breakfast 
table. But then fresh difficulties arose 
—the frames would not all come with 
exactly the same outline; this in a hive 
would be simply intolerable. Again, 
the fitting-up of the box internally was, 
though rendered perfectly practicable 
by the introduction of the plaster, yet 
difficult except to an adept, and some- 
what expensive. It was at once 
abandoned, and a new form, which all 
the time had been suggesting itself as 
it were, was attempted. Why notadopt 
the octagonal? The Stewarton hive has 
rendered it familiar, in so far as the 
shape of the hive itself was concerned. 
He set to work, and out came the very 
thing he wanted. It looked exactly as 
if he had laid down one of his Stewar- 
ton boxes on the bench, as the cook 
would do a ham, and then taken a slice 
an inch thick off it. He was so pleased 
with its appearance and the possible 
advantages which faith and imagina- 
tion ciustered around it, that he at once 
by means of a block of wood formed a 
mould which held it fast while the nails 
were applied, and insured that every 
frame was firm and all as exactly alike 
as possible. To carry out his idea a 
square wooden box was formed; a slight 
narrow ridge run along the inside or 
opposite sides to each other, and a tin 











suspender of the simpliest form attached 
to each side of the frame, and the origi- 


nal idea had fairly taken shape. Some 
things still remained to be done. From 
the floor to the side of the box. thin 
partitions of wood were run along from 
end to end, placed so as to come up to 
within a quarter of an inch of the one 
Side of the octagon, on either side. 
This may seem to include the idea of 
lost space, but the value of this arrange- 
ment in another point of view has un- 
expectedly appeared, and will by-and- 
by be also explained. 

The hive was thus so far completed 
that the introduction of a colony to test 
it was all that was required. Struan, I 
may mention here, is nearly 600 feet 
above the level of the sea, and but for 
the magnificent supply of heath on its 
hillsides would be the most unlikely and 
unsuitable place for an apiary in Britain. 
The winter had been protracted beyond 
all previous experience. The snow was 
lying all around, and in the deep corries 
showed that it would require a July sun 
to dismiss it. In the end of April, on 
the occurrence of a day of sunshine, with 





the temperature tolerably favorable and | 


the er perfectly dry, he broke 
up one of his hives, and transferred the 


combs and all the bees (hybrid Ligu- | 


rians) to the new hive. The frames 
were placed parallel to the entrance and 
close to it. He backed them up with 
one of his newly invented bar-frame 
feeders, which served at the same time 
as a dummy. 
over with flannel and strips of carpet- 
ing to an extent necessary to keep up 
the proper temperature inside, flung a 
waterproof tarpaulin over all, and felt 
thankful that the work was thus far 


accomplished, and hopeful for the 
future. ’ , 
Next day the hive was examined. 


The bees, as they always do when pro- 
perly handled, had taken their somewhat 
untimely and unceremonious removal 
in good part. They were busy, some in 
fixing the combs to the upper portion of 
the frames, others in removing the debris 
necessarily caused by the transferrence, 
while others were busily engaged in re- 


moving syrup from the long narrow 


ridge of the bee-feeder. 

Day by day the hive has been ex- 
amined and the progress has been re- 
markable. When it started on its new 
existence the colony might in every 
sense be regarded as the weakest in the 
apiary—the one that, all things con- 
sidered, had the worst’ chance. It is 
now on a par with the strongest, and it 
fully and fairly promised by the end of 
June to be far ahead of the whole. The 
frames, which were being gradually 


The frames he covered 


\ 


added one by one, in no case extended 
quite to the bottom, but I never saw 
such a mass of brood, the bees havin 
reserved only from i or 2 ‘inches a 
round for i: all the rest being ap- 
propriated to breeding purposes. On 
the face of one of the combs I was 
greatly struck to see that not even a 
single cell was reserved for honey or 
pollen, inside of the inch space just 
referred to. 

Mr. Patterson is so satisfied with his 
success, and so confident as to results, 
that he has begun to adapt his whole 
—— to the new system, if we may be 
allowed so to eall it. He has introduced 
many improvements which were sug- 
gested as he went on with his work— 
adapting his plaster hive to the change 
of form, working out theidea of a com- 
bination hive, overcoming minor diffi- 
culties as they emerged. To enumerate 
or explain these would only lead to con- 
fusion if attempted now. 


As before mentioned the bees at once 
took to their new abode, and commenced 
work witha will. As the month wore 
on, the appearance of brood was most 
encouraging. The shape of the frames 
and that of the clustering bees coincid- 
ing so exactly greatly favored the hatch- 
ing process, and before July had well 
begun, several frames had to be added. 
By the end of July the hive was quite a 
sight, and the merry hum of the bees as 
they went out to their work in crowds, 
gave full proof of the health and pros- 
perity that reigned within. It was 
soon necessary to form an artificial 
swarm, which in this wretched season 
and at an altitude of 600 feet above the 
level of the sea, was a thing to be spoken 
of. In the course of a month, the swarm 
became fully equal to the parent colony, 
and, if there had been a longer season, 
Iam not sure but that it would have 
outstripped it. For this, too, there was 
a reason. The original size of the 
octagon was 13 inches inside measure- 
ment; but Mr. Patterson thought that, 
safely and with advantage, it might be 
extended to 14 inches. This gave an 
immense breeding and storing surface, 
every fraine containing upwards of 6,- 
000 cells, a larger surface than that con- 
tained in any frame which we have ever 
seen. The result has so far justified 
this extension as indicated above, for 
breeding on a large scale has unques- 
tionably gone on, the bees with their 
queen evidently chiming in with the 
idea. 

An experienced bee-keeper at the 
Perth Show urged that with such a 
mass of comb, brood, and honey in each 
frame, removal to the heather would be 
impossible owing to the risk of a break- 











down, but he overlooked the additional 
support which the oblige upper and 
under sides of the octagon afford, thus 
counteracting the supposed danger. 

In all the apiaries of the district, box 
honey has been a failure. I took a few 
pounds from a rectangular plaster hive 
which was not allowed to swarm, and 
whose population consequently could 
be counted by myriads. Mr. Patterson, 
however, who was nearer the heather, 
took from his new hive 16 lbs. in boxes 
and 5 lbs. from the combs, leaving a 
large supply for winter use. The other 
12 hives were a complete blank. This 
is all that can be said for the present. 
But he anticipates another advantage. 
The bees are clustering lower down on 
the comb than he ever saw them, and 
he fully expects from the arrangement 
of the stores all Tound the swarm that 
there will be no need for the bees re- 
moving from comb to comb all the win- 
ther through, thus saving serious risk, 
as every bee-master knows to his cost, 
the scarcity of supply necessitating the 
removal, and paralysis from cold fre- 
quently occurring in consequence. 

Blair Athol, Scotland, Dec. 10, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Wintering of Bees, Etc. 
EZRA HEALD. 


Bees did wa well here early in the 
season, and I think mine also did very 
well in the latter part of it. In the 
spring of 1879 I had 10 colonies; in- 
creased mostly by natural swarming to 
25. They are in good condition for 
winter, with 2'or 3 exceptions. I can- 
not now give the exact number of 
pounds of comb or extracted honey 
that I obtained, but Iam well satisfied 
with the yield. 

As so many have given their plans of 
wintering bees, I will here also give 
mine, with which I have been very suc- 
cessful for the past 6 years. 

I either put a quilt on the top of the 
frames (removing the honey-board) or 
pack the tops with something that will 
absorb the moisture, then put them in 
a row, close together, the fronts of the 
hives facing the east ; then I put a 
board about 10 inches wide in front of 
the hives, to keep the covering that is 
put over them from clogging the en- 
trance. I then cover the whole hives 
with wild grass or something that will 
turn off the water; I make it 2 or 3 feet 
deep in the front, on the back and on 
the top of the hives. I never had a 
single colony smother in that way and 
shall practice it as long as I keep bees. 





I adopt the words of R. L. Mead, on 
yage 49, of the last number of the BEE 
OURNAL. 

I was glad to see a word from an old 
friend, A. B. Mason, as he used to be 
the Secretary of the Iowa Central Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, but with all our 
efforts the Society died a natural death. 

I cannot afford to be without the 
JOURNAL. I use the Langstroth hive. 

West Branch, Iowa, Jan. 5, 1880. 

ee a ae 
From N. Y. Tribune. 


Description of the Bee-Moth. 


PROF. C. V. RILEY. 

This insect (Gallerea cereana, Fabr.) 
belongs to the Lepidopterous family 
Tineide, very troublesome and des- 
tructive in the hives of the honey bee. 
The perfect form is a winged moth of a 
dusky gray color measuring from % to 
84 of an inch in length from the head to 
the tip of the closed wings, the wings 
expanding from one inch and one-tenth 
to one inch and four-tenths. The 
female is larger than the male. There 








are two broods yearly. The moths of 
the first brood appear late in April or 
early in May; those of the second are 
most abundant in August; but they 
may be found during the greater part of 
the summer, as others come to perfec- 
tion between and after the above mage 
They remain quiet during the day, un- 
less disturbed, on the sides or in the 
crevices of the hive, and in the evening, 
when the bees are at rest, hover around 
the hive till they find the door, then 
enter and lay their eggs. 

Those that are prevented in any way 
from reaching the interior, lay their 
eggs on the outside of the hive or on the 
stand, whence the worms as soon as 
hatched, creep easily in through the 
cracks, or gnaw a passage under the 
edges. These worms, at first no thicker 
than a_ thread, have 16 legs and soft, 
tender bodies, yellowish-white in color, 
with a few sparsely scattered brown 
dots, from each which grows a short 
hair. The heads are brown, and there 
are two brown spots on the top of the 
first ring. They begin to spin directly 
they are hatched, each one making for 
itself a tough silken tube wherein it 
can turn or move backward or forward 











at pleasure, and in whicl! it lies con- 
cealed during the day, coming partially 
out at night to devour such wax as it 


can reach. Beeswax is their only food, 
and they prefer the old to the new comb. 
As they increase in size they enlarge 
their tubes, and coat them exteriorly 
with grains of wax mixed with their 
own castings, which resemble gun- 
powder. 

Thus shielded from the stings of the 
bees, they work their way through the 
combs, gnawing them to pieces and fill- 
ing the hive with their webs, till the 
discouraged bees abandon their perish- 
ing brood and wasted stores, and leave 
the worms entire possession of the hive. 
The bee-moth was probably brought to 
this country, with the common hive- 
bee from Europe, where it is very abun- 
dant and does much mischief. There 
are many contrivances, patented or not, 
for protecting the hive from the inva- 
sion of the moth; but there is no better 
way of preventing its injuries than by 
keeping the colonies strong, and by 
visiting the hives regularly in the early 
morning hours. The moths may then 
be found hiding under the ledges and 
about the hives, and, being at this time 
sluggish and disinclined to fly, they may 
be readily crushed. 


— 








For the American Bee Journal. 


The Sourwood Honey, Etc. 





J. F. MONTGOMERY. 

Last winter was the most disastrous 
one on bees within my knowledge. In 
the fall of 1878, I had about 100 colo- 
nies. but the extreme cold weather re- 
duced them so much, thatin the follow- 
ing spring I had only 28. Some of “| 
neighbors suffered even worse than 
did. I did very well with the 28, for 
with three that I bought in the summer, 
I have now in winter quarters 98 colo- 
nies, and up to this time they all appear 
to be doing well, carrying in rye flour 
every warm day ; nearly all the days for 
a month past having been warm. Two 
days since, I examined some of them 
and found sealed brood in several. I 
do not recollect of ever seeing queens 
lay thus early. If they keep on, I will 
certainly have strong colonies in the 
spring. . 

I got a little over 2,000 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey from my bees last year ; 
have sold nearly all that I have to spare 
at 10c. per pound. lobtained about 800 
lbs. from the poplar, the rest from the 
sourwood. 

I send you a sample of the sourwood 
honey to-day, and I want you to tell 
what you think of it. I see that some 





writers assert that all pure honey will 
candy. I wish to inform them that a 
are mistaken. The coldest weather 
ever experienced ,the thermometer stood 
at 20° below zero, and the sourwood 
honey did not candy then, and you may 
put this in your Museum and let it stay 
for years and I have no doubt but it 
will remain liquid. 

I wish you and your readers much 
success for 1880. 

Lincoln, Tenn., Jan. 5, 1880. 

[We cannot say that we prefer the 
taste of sourwood honey, nor do we like 
it as well as we do that of some other 
kinds ; still it is very good, and will be 
very valuable for table use as well as, 
many kinds of manufactures. We 
place this in our Museum and shall 
await with patience the test as to ean- 
dying. We have some here now, and 
though it is not candied solid, still it is 
quite thick. That from different sec- 
tions may vary in this particular.—ED.] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey Production in the South. 





W. C. HOWES. 





By the report of the National Con- 
vention, held at Chicago last fall, I see 
that C. O. Perrine stated that during 
the summer months no honey was to be 
storedinthe South. However true this 
may be of Louisiana, where Mr. Perrine 
operated, here in Florida it is different. 
Our honey season commences in Feb- 
ruary, with the yellow jasmine. In 
March we have orange flowers and a 
species of myrrh; these yields are used 
almost entirely for brood. In April, 
usually about the 16th, comes a drouth, 
which usually lasts about two weeks, 
when the saw palmetto (Chamerops 

almetto) comes into bloom and furnishes 

he first considerable —-. It is a 
member of the innumerable family of 
palms; the root, or more properly the 
trunk, grows on the top of the ground 
about 6 feet, and then turns up from 6 
inches to as many feet, bearing a bunch 
of broad serrated leaves, and two or 
three sprigs of white flowers, each sprig 
about 18 inches a: A little later the 
black mangrove ( “ hora), a bush 
which lines all the salt lagoons of the 
south Florida coast, begins to bloom, 
furnishing a very clear and palatable 
honey, and stays in bloom for 6 weeks 
or more. In July, the best and largest 
crop of the year, the cabbage palmetto 
(Aveca) opens its flowers and the bees 











have an inexhaustible supply for a 
month or more. This palm is best 
known as the emblem of the State of 
South Carolina, and like the saw pal- 
metto, grows in great abundance. It 
sends out long sprigs 5 or 6 feet, covered 
with yellowish white flowers. and fur- 
nishes large quantities of clear light 
honey of excellent quality; the supply 
usually stops about August 10th, and 
oractically ends the season, though 
ater comes, with other minor supplies, 
plums of the saw palmetto which 
exudes a sticky syrup, that is eagerly 
gathered and stored by the bees. These 
plums are of the date family and of 
intensely disagreeable taste; they are 
sometimes pressed and an oil and syrup 
obtained by boiling, which is one of the 
most valuable of remedies for lung 
complaints and dyspepsia. 
Beck Hill, Florida. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Seeking for the Best Hive. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





Very many inexperienced bee-keepers 
expect too much from the hive. That 
is, they imagine if they only get the 
best hive all trouble is over and success 
is certain. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. Another extreme is, that it makes 
little difference what hive one uses if 
the manipulation is only right. This is 
not true, either. It seems to me thata 
good workman will use good, sharp 
tools; if he cannot buy them, he will 
make them. Again, good, sharp tools 
have a tendency to educate their user. 

So far as I have observed. I have 
always found the bee-keeper’s success 
in keeping with the value of his time. 
Awkward and ignorant honey producers 
use awkward and clumsy hives. The 
hive that will give satisfaction to the 
amateur, will not do at all for the honey 
producer with many colonies. The out- 
fit of tools required to produce five or 
ten tons of honey, is not the same that 
gives satisfaction to the novice. The 
same is true With regard to hives. To 
keep from 200 to 500 colonies of bees 
all the time busy, requires the steady 
manipulation of several attendants dur- 
ing the os season. These men 
will not have any time to open and shut 
side-doors, pull little tin slides, or cut 
out four or five sets of queen cells every 
fifteen days from all these colonies. 
Let me tell you how to save labor. Go 
to bed early, lie on your back, shut your 
eyes, turn your mind to your api: ry in 
July, and to hive No. 21. This is a 
strong colony of dark Italians, or a cross 





between them and the large brown bee, 
rapid comb-builders, great workers, and 
peacefully inclined. Now, imagine this 


colony getting everything full, and just 
‘**out of a job,” and also 249 more com- 


ing along rapidly on the same road. 
You see something must be done, and 
that quickly, too, for there are 249 more 
jobs of the same kind following in rapid 
succession, which must be done just 
right and at the proper time or great 
loss will ensue. What is to be done ? 
Now, in your imagination look at the 
hive ; its condition, and see, had that 
hive been made properly, if part of these 
conditions would not have regulated 
themselves. Take another look, and 
see if all the work that you must do 
could not have been accomplished with 
the manipulation of the surplus — 
ment only, had the whole structure been 
made just right. You will see that it 
could. Now, if you did not eat too 
much supper, your blood will circulate 
to and from the brain freely, and your 
imagination have become sharper by 
this time. The next thing is to get a 
clear idea of the best surplus arrange- 
ment to facilitate clean, quick removal 
and readjustment with the least disturb- 
ance of the bees. This accomplished, 
vou feel a wakeful-sleepiness, a kind of 
active-tired condition, and part of the 
weight is off your mind. You then go 
to sleep. Do youdream of hives? No; 
you dream of burglars; awaken about 
3 0’clock just a little scared, which very 
soon gives place to that bee hive again. 
You think, ‘* What a fool I was to get 
scared, and also to worry my nerves 
about a bee hive; but that is a good ar- 
rangement, if it’s all right for winter.” 
By this time your mind is fully into that 
hive again, and you go through fall ma- 
nipulations, and then become a colony 
of bees! You get into it and imagine 
yourself down cellar four months ; then 
you are a honey-man again (on the road 
to fortune), carrying the concern out of 
the cellar in March. You like the hive 
because it has a tight bottom and is 
light ; it don’t fall to pieces, but goes 
right on its summer stand as easily and 
as quietly as can be wished for. If 
there are a few dead bees in it. the live 
ones will carry them out; if there are 


. Very many, the frames should eome out, 


even if the bottom was loose. The 
special bee-keeper must have a hive 
that is as near self-operating as can be 
made, if he expects to compete with 
those who have such hives and have 
been longer in the business. 


If some one hive embraced all the 


valuable features that we desire, we 
would recognize it at first sight; but to 


rig up just right to gain one point neces- 




















sitates the omissionof another. Hence, 
it requires not a little judgment to de- 
cide correctly which of all the many 
hives (all claimed to be the best) is the 
right one to adopt. For the above rea- 
sons, we have changed from one to 
another, and perhaps back to the first 
one again, and no doubt many at the 
present time are yet undecided as to 
which is the best hive. 
Dowagiac, Mich., January, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Stray Thoughts from Kentucky. 





W. VAN ANTWERP. 





To-day is pleasant and warm ; though 
we had a sharp frost last night. Bees 
are flying as merrilyasin June. I have 
taken much care to _ learn. the 
status of bees in this county and I find 
fully one-third are already dead, and I 
fear the result of this open winter ; 
while it does not kill by freezing, yet 
the frequent flights will exhaust the 
honey and deplete the hives. The in- 
telligent bee-keeper has naught to fear, 
for with the feeder during warm nights 
he can feed up for several weeks of bad 
weather. I have 18 colonies in winter 
quarters, all in good condition. I use a 
common-sense hive of my own manu- 
facture. 

The frames are 11x12 inches outside 
measure, With space all around 3¢ inch; 
not having hiding places for moths, 
and strong colonies of Italians, make a 
moth proof hive; they have a division 
board at each end and a blanket on the 
top, to absorb the moisture, and I feel 
safe. I was more than pleased to know 
that some person had succeeded in 
fertilization of queens in confinement 
and in a somewhat similar manner ‘to 
my own, which I gave at the meeting of 
the Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ Association 
at Lexington. I have great faith that 
it will be accomplished in an easy man- 
ner; we must recognize the require- 
ments of Nature, and conform as nearly 
as possible to them. 





} 


first one on top of it to season it, and 
get it capped over; thereby utilizing the 
heat that ascends and save time, for the 
under-holder of sections are half full 
by the time the upper ones are entirely 
finished. 

I obtained from 4 colonies of Italians 
572 lbs. of comb honey in 1878 ; last sea- 
son was a total failure, and I only ob- 
tained 130 Ibs. of surplus from all of 
my 18 colonies; strange to say it was 
the yellow banded fellows exclusively 
that gave this, not a colony of blacks 
gave any-surplus or even worked in the 
upper story. 

I Italianized all my blacks last Aug. 
Mr. H. Alley, of Mass., sent me 
splendid queens, and everything was 
just as represented, which I cannot say. 
for every one that I have traded with. 
I do not wish to Te all other 
queen breeders, for 1 know of many 
good ones ; as a class they are honorable 
gentlemen. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky., Jan. 10, 1880. 


a 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Description of my Section-Boxes. 





D. P. CAMPBELL. 





They are 44x4¥ inches; the sides and 
ends are the same width, making much 
neater boxes than the ones with narrow 
bottoms and tops. I use tin separators 
414 long by 33g wide. I get strips of 
basswood 4x, and groove them in the 
center, 3-16deep,and the same width as 
the thickness of the tin; then I cut the 
strips up 4 inches long and put one on 
each end of the tin; that will leave 
7-16 above and below the tin separator, 
which stands on the rack between the 
section-boxes, and it leaves 14 inch be- 
tween the sections for the bees to go in, 
and they will build the comb in,each 
section 4 inch thicker, so that a 1% 
section made in this way, holds the 
same amount of honey as a2inch one 
made in the old way. The outside 
separators are made with wood on both 
ends and top and are the same size as 


he two-story hive for extracting and | the seetion. 


prize sections for comb honey, with 


foundation starters, are my methods for | 


obtaining surplus. I saw in 


the | 


JOURNAL another method of using the | 


prize sections. 
mirably by using a section 
similar to the old honey box, minus 
top and bottom, with cleats for the bot- 
tom of the sections to rest on. This 
filled with section frames gives oppor- 
tunity for the whole lot to be raised up 
when full; I then insert an empty one 
over the brood-chamber, replacing the 


I have succeeded ad- | 
holder | 





To hold the sections and separators 
together, I use a wire coil spring about 
2 inches long and %4 in diameter and 
tie a cord to each end, a little shorter 
than goes around 7 sections with separ- 
tors in place ; then I put the cord around 
them and the spring gives enough to let 
it on easily, and holds them so solid 
that they will hift off the rack without 
moving the least. I would like to ob- 
tain the opinions of other bee-keepers 
on this plan. 

Park Hill, Ont., Canada. 











Letter Drawer. 
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Morenci, Mich., Dec. 24, 1879. 
In 1878 I took 6 colonies of bees, ver 
light and weak, on shares, and last fall 
and winter I bought 12 more. Nov. 13, 
1878, I put 19 colonies into the cellar, 
and on January 13th, putin 11 more. I 
kept them all there till 14th of April, 
when I put them out on summer stands. 
One weak colony had lost its queen, and 
I doubled them up with another light 
colony. Two colonies swarmed out and 
went into other hives within 4 days 
after I put them on the summer stands. 
They had a plenty of stores and the 
-hives were cleanandnice. This I could 
not account for. Two were robbed. 
When I put them out on the summer 





stands all had an abundance of stores | 


but were rather weak. They seemed to 
diminish every day for about 3 weeks, 
then they increased finely and did fairly 
for the rest of the season both in in- 
crease and surplus honey. Why did 
they diminish so in numbers ? Y have 
now in winter quarters 54 colonies ; 37 
are strong ones and are packed on the 
summer stands in straw and chaff, and 
17 of the lightest are in the cellar. I 
have taken more pains to make the cel- 
lar dark this fall than last,so that it is 
now totally dark. 
will find them I am anxious to know. 

C. 8S. INGALS. 


(The first was a case of abnormal 
swarming, upon which the JOURNAL 
for last spring contained several articles. 
In the latter case, evidently the bees 
were old, and the diminishing was 
caused by their death from natural 
causes, and not until it was warm 
enough for the brood to hatch, did they 
increase again.—ED.] 





Brecksville, O., Dec. 29, 1879. 

The past season has given us less 
honey hen usual, still our bees are ap- 
parently in as good condition or better 
than last year, and the prices of honey 
better. here is a very encouraging 
demand for extracted, and the | 
crop will have a tendency to use up the 
bulk of old honey in the market, and 
leave us an open market and a fair 

rice for the next season’s production. 

‘rom about 40 colonies I have obtained 
an increase of 30, and gbout 2,200 lbs. 
of honey, of which 1,500 lbs. was in the 
comb in 1 lb. sections and the balance 
700 lbs. extracted. I am fully convinced 
of the importance, utility and necessity 


How another spring | 





of organization. That we may secure 
better results; put up our honey in 
more desirable shape, and secure a 
more uniform and better price. I wish 
the BEE JOURNAL much success for its 
enterprise. CHAS. 8S. BuRT. 





Strait,s Corners, Ill., Dec. 23, 1879. 
My bees wintered nicely last season. 
I only lost 2 colonies out of 54. I united 
2 in the spring, leaving 51; I took 9 on 
shares. increased the 60 to 117, and 
reduced my number this fall to1ll. I 
am wintering 59 on the summer stands, 
packed in oat chaff, and 52 in the cellar. 
“he past summer was too cool and dry 
for surplus ; I obtained only 665 Ibs. of 
comb honey and 414 of extracted. I 
sold the white, in comb, for 18e.; dark, 
15c. I will report next spring my plan 
of wintering and state with what suc- 
cess. Please give me in your valuable 
JOURNAL, the best plan to exterminate 

rats and mice from bee cellar. 
J. E. PELHAM. 


[Catch them with traps.—EbD.] 





New London, Ind., Dec. 27, 1879. 

I have 32 colonies of bees in the cel- 
lar, in American hives. I left off the 
cap, closed the bottom and opened the 
top. I would like to hear from others 
wie winter in cellars,as to how they 
prepared them. Mine appear to be all 
right, so far as I can see. My cellar is 
a good one and is quite dark, with a3 
inch tile ventilator that answers for 
drainage as well as ventilation. I have 
a stove flue from bottom of the cellar, to 
draw off damp and foul air. 

C. A. JONES. 





Dixon, Ill., Dec. 14, 1879. 

Bees are doing well, but some are dy- 
ing from old age. In some hives there 
is quite a deposit of frost, while others 
are dry and have no frost, and do not 
seem to lose any. I expect if any die, 
it will be those that have the frost. IL 
cannot account for it as they were all 
oy up exactly alike; why should one 

e frosty and others not? I have 11 in 
chaff hives; these seem to get along 
without any trouble and if I prosper 
next year I will use all such hives. Iam 
getting up a chaff hive of my own to 
contain 4 colonies, each having 8 Lang- 
stroth frames in winter and 22 in sum- 
mer, to have 6 inches of packing all 
around the brood in winter, but none 
around the upper storyinsummer. My 
object is to get something cheap and 
good, so that the bees will help to keep 
each other warm. I think it will do it. 

B. F. Pratt. 





ee 














Dyersburg, Tenn., Jan. 12, 1880. 

I have about 40 colonies, which pro- 
duced last season about 1,200 lbs. of 
honey. The honey harvest was very 
poor, and my locality is not a good one 
for bees; we have no basswood, and 
but little white clover. I have not yet 
raised any honey plants. I winter on 
the summer stands and but seldom lose 
any bees in winter. My bees are all 
blacks, though I intend to get some 
Italians. I have been keeping bees 
about 15 years,and usethe Kelsey hive. 
Can you tell me where I can get parlor 
pictures that show something of bees? 
What can I do with my honey to make 
it candy ? I want it to granulate. At 
sunrise this morning the thermometer 
stood at 65°; it has been rising for 10 
days. My bees are gathering pollen 
from the soft maples and cypress vines. 

. H. CHRISTIE. 


[Some of the Italian chromos of bees, 
much magnified, would look well 
framed. They are $5.50 per set. We 
know of no way to make honey granu- 
late; cold weather will usually cause 
northern honey to granulate.—ED.] 





Crown City, O., Dec. 24, 1879. 
My bees had a good “* fly” yesterday. 
All appeared to be doing finely. I have 
80 colonies in an out building with straw 
around them and I shall keep them con- 
fined till pollen appears. 
C. 8S. NEwsom. 





Granville, O., Jan. 8, 1880. 
My bees are all wintering well, thus 
far. They were out for exercise on the 
7th inst., and got back with very little 
loss. All your old subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL renew cheerfully, and 
are anxious to get the JouURNAL. One 
person saying he would take it if he 
never expected to see a honey bee. My 
best wishes for your continued success ; 

and a large a list. 
V. H. SEDGWICK. 





Sharon, Vt., Jan. 6, 1880. 
With 30colonies last spring,I obtained 
1,200 lbs. of comb honey and 13 swarms. 
I use the prize sections and the Lang- 
stroth hive. I sold 13 colonies. I put 
my bees into the cellar, Nov. 1, having 
a plenty of bees and honey. My profits 
last year were over $200, after paying 

allexpenses. That is doing well; but 
can do better when I learn more about 
how to take care of them. I like the 
BEE JOURNAL very much, and would 

not like to mas bees without it. 
LARENCE A. MARSH. 








hy a Wis., Jan. 6. 1880. 
My bees had a good flight on the 4th 
inst., all being healthy yet. The snow is 
gone, and we are having considerable 
rain. The bees are having another jolli- 
fication to-day. J. N. McCoum. 





“o£ Mich., Jan. 3, 1880. 
My bees had a fine fly yesterday. 
Bingham’s apiary is now safe from 
reasonable fear of dysentery or spring 
dwindling for this season. 

T. F. BINGHAM. 





Parkman, Maine, Dec. 29, 1879. 

I have 18 colonies in the cellar and 7 
on the summer stands. I have a large 
tenement hive with shingled roof, con- 
taining 4 colonies. After the severe 
cold weather when the thermometer 
went down to 30° below zero, I examined 
them, and found them dry, warm and 
in good condition. I have no fears of 
their wintering well. W. H. GREEN. 





Kenton, O., Jan. 3, 1880. 
Our bees have had a fine fly to-day, 
after being confined for one month, on 

the summer stands. On examinin 
them we find all in good condition. ‘All 
have brood, and some have hatching 
brood, which is uncommon for this time 
of year. The past season has been a 
oor one for honey, but bees in this 
ocality are in good condition to winter 
as far as bees and honey are concerned. 

SMITH & SMITH. 





Augusta, Maine, Jan. 5, 1880. 

In some parts of this State bees have 
done fairly, both as to swarms and sur- 
ee honey, but, in my locality, it has 

een too cold, wet and windy for the 
bloom to give much surplus honey. 
The white clover season lasted but a 
short-time, and the fall crop did not 
amount to much; yet most of the colo- 
nies have enough good honey for winter. 
The honey being of excellent quality, 
will, I think, cause bees to winter bet- 
ter than they did a year ago. They 
went into winter quarters with more 
bees than a year ago; this I think is 
one good point both for winter and 
spring. The losses of bees by the eold 
winter of 1878 and spring of 1879 was 
larger in this locality than for many 
years before, and what bees were left at 
the commencement of the honey sea- 
son, had a good deal of building up to 
do before swarming and working in sur- 

lus boxes. The AMERICAN BEE 

OURNAL I regard as a bright star, 
shining, not only in our own, but in 


nearly all the countries of the world. 
Isaac F. PLUMMER. 














Freeman, Mo., Jan. 3, 1880. 

The past year was a singular one. 
The crops were good, and yet, there was 
no honey gathered. My bees did not 
obtain enough to winter on, but having 
a plenty of honey left from the year 
before last, I fed them bountifully with 
it in the fall. They are nowin good 
condition, and well packed with flax- 
straw on the summer stands. Bees 
will be scarce in this neighborhood next 
spring ; aboutone-half of them are now 


dead, and the rest will probably die in | 
How | 


if they are not fed. 
cleaned of propolis ? 
P. DUNCAN. 
{In the January number of the BEE 
JOURNAL, may be found a receipe for 
cleaning glass. See page 24.—Ep.] 


the spring. 
can glass be 





Waverly, Iowa, Jan. 2, 1880. 
My bees did well last season, from 21 
colonies in the spring I obtained 15 
swarms and 1,200 lbs. of comb honey, 
besides some 300 lbs. of partly-filled 
combs, which will be very good for 
starters next season. I wish the BEE 
JOURNAL success and send herewith a 

club of six subscribers. 
TuHos. LASHBROOK. 





Wenham. Mass., Dec. 27, 1879. 
Bees wintered finely thus far; the 
weather has not been very cold, with 
the exception of a few zero days. One 
cold zero day is about sure to be followed 
by a week of moderate weather. My 
bees are all on the summer stands, and 
I expect no spring dwindling. I have 
experimented with in-door wintering as 
much as I care to. I can winter them 
well enough in the cellar, but find it 
almost impossible to ‘‘spring”’ them. I 
have changed my ideas about wintering 
on summer stands, I formerly thought 
that bees needed upward ventilation ; 
now I give none upwards, and as much 

as possible about the bottom. 
H. ALLEY. 


La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 5, 1880. 

DEAR Epiror.—The BEE JOURNAL 
for January is at hand, and I read with 
interest the interesting letters written 
to = by some of the leading apiarists 
in Europe, expressing their esteem for 
you, and their appreciation of your 
recent visit to Europe. The articles 
from some of America’s most experi- 
enced bee-keepers, I also read with 
great delight. I can say with pleasure 
that the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is 
the most interesting and instructive 
bee paper that I[eversaw. About Dec. 
4th the weather became quite severe 
until Jan. ‘4th, during that time the 








| thermometer was down to 31° below 
zero; keeping the bees confined about 
30 days. On Jan. 4th, the thermometer 
indicated 45° above zero. The day was 
full of delight to the bee-keeper who 
could see the bees playing at the en- 
trance of the hive, taking a flight and 
then returning, very fatigued. They 
appear to be in a healthy condition. 
L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 








Columbus, Ind., Jan. 7, 1880. 
My bees are all on theirsummfer stands 
| yet, and are doing well. Judging from 
| the condition of the bees kept in my 
| neighborhood, fully one half will starve 
before spring, unless fed soon. My bees 
are strong in numbers but short in 
stores and if this mild weather con- 
tinues, they will commence breeding 
and consume what they have, before 
they can gather any in spring. and they 
must be fed. Jos. M. Brooks. 





Madison, Wis., Jan. 4, 1880. 
Last spring I had 10 colonies of Ital- 
ians in Langstroth hives; I increased 
them to 14, and obtained 943 lbs. of ex- 
tracted and 104 lbs. of comb honey. I 
winter on the summer stand, in two- 
story chaff hives. The bees are having 
a nice ‘‘ fly’ to-day. The thermometer 
| stands at 40° Fahr. in the shade. 
C. SPANGENBERG. 





Mount Joy, Pa., Dec. 22, 1879. 
My 72 colonies are all in the bee house. 
I put them in on the 29th of November. 
I have already heard of young colonies 
starving. Many of the late swarms did 
not store enough honey for winter, and 
will starve if not fed. It was a poor 
honey season ; and the bees gathered no 
honey after the latter part of June, not 
even enough for their own consumption. 
J. F. HERSHEY. 





San Bernardino, Cal., Dec. 17, 1879. 

During the six years in which we have 
been in the business here, we have not 
before had a total failure in our honey 
crop. In all of this year we have not 
taken one pound of honey from our 150 
colonies of bees; Which are in Harbi- 
son hives, and in fine condition for next 
season’s business; which we look for- 
ward to hopefully ; having already had 
here in the mountains seven inches of 
rain. During the last 24 hours we have 
had 6% inches of rain; making thus 
far, for the season 1334 inches. Please 
allow me to express to the editor of the 
BEE JOURNAL my kind congratulations 
on his safe return from his glorious 
European tour, and to say as a sub- 
scriber tothe most valuable journal, and 
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as an American hee-keeper, I feel 
highly gratified at the very able manner 
in which we were represented at the 
great gatherings of European —- 
A. W. HALE. 
Galena, Il., Jan. 1, 1880. 

1. Our bees have a very annoying 
habit of fastening the honey in the 
prize box to the tin separators, have 
you any remedy or preventive ? 

2. What do you know as to the value 
of the spider plant and fig-wort or Simp- 
son honey plant, so highly spoken of by 
Mr. Root in Gleanings ? 

3. Why do people laud the alsike 
clover when it blooms at the same time 
as white clover ? 

4. Can you tell us how to keep moths 
from comb during May and June? 

T. HALLETT. 

[1. The bees will sometimes fasten 
comb to the separators, but only when 
the sections are allowed to remain on 
the hive after being finished. They 
should be removed as soon as capped. 

2. We have had no experience with 
the plants named. 

3. Because it can be made available 
at once when the white clover fails ; and 
because it makes good fodder and hay. 

4. Keep the combs in a cool, airy 
place, and hang a little apart from each 
other. Combs that have been exposed 
to a temperature of 10° Fahr. will not 
become wormy, if kept where no moths 
can get at them.—ED.] 





Grenada, Miss., Jan. 13, 1880. 
_My bees have been enthering pollen 
since Dec. 23. The pollen is from at 
least three sources, maple being one. 
A few days ago they carried in such 
quantities of it that large numbers of 
pellets were dropped in front of some 
of the hives. My 25 colonies are all 
vigorous and strong. I anticipate a 
large increase this spring and will use 
about 300 lbs. of bitter honey I have on 
hand to swell the increase. Success to 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. If any | 
Northern man wants a farm in the | 
Sunny South, good for bees, corn, cot- 
ton, potatoes and all fruits; also cheap, 
healthful and convenient to good 
schools and good neighbors, let him 
write to me. OscAR F. BLEDSOE. 





Smith’s Grove, Ky., Jan. 12, 1880. 

I cannot do without the BEE JouR- 
NAL. My bees are in good condition, 
and the prospect points to a good honey 
crop this season. N. P. ALLEN. 











Milano, Italy, Dec. 15, 1879. 

DEAR FRIEND NEWMAN :— Many 
thanks for your kind letter enclosing the 
photograph which you promised me 
while here. It is an Se good 
likeness. You may be sure I shall 
never forget you. Thanks for your kind 
invitation to visit America and her 
apiarists. I have lately seen Count 
Barbo, President of our Society, and he 
desired me to extend to you his friendly 
regards. We flatter ourselves, dear 
sir, that you will now and then remem- 
ber your Italian friends. We often re- 
call with the greatest of pleasure the 
short time spent in your charming 
company. Winter has already set in 
here, and we have had a large quantity 
of snow, since November came in. 
The season, taken altogether, seems to 
be a very extraordinary one. 

ALFONSO VISCONTI DI SALICETO. 


[We extended an invitation to Count 
Visconti di Saliceto, the editor of 
L’ Apicoltore, as well as to Count Gae- 
tano Barbo, President of the Central 
Society d’ Apicoltore d’Italia, to make us 
a visit, and attend the next meeting of 
the National Society, and we are sure 
they would enjoy a visit with the pro- 
gressive apiarists of America, for whom 
they have already formed great admira- 
tion. They say that they shall avail 
themselves of the pleasure of visiting 
us, though perhaps not this year. They 
will meet a very hearty welcome, come 
whenever they may.—ED.] 


Parkman, Maine, Jan. 12, 1880. 
My bees averaged 100 lbs. of surplus 
honey for the season of 1879, and also 
increased 150 per cent. Had the season 
been a good one, I should have done 
even much better. I had 10 colonies 
last spring; I now have 25; 18 in the 
cellar and 7 on the summer stands, all 
in good condition. ~ I sold all my honey 
at 25 cents per pound. I shall not be 

able to half supply the demand. 
W. H. GREEN. 








Hesperia, Mich., Jan. 11, 1880. 
At the Jackson Convention I said I 
never lost a colony of bees when I win- 
tered in the cellar. But last winter I 
wintered on the summer stands. At 
the time of the thaw in February they 
were all right, but the latter part of 
the winter used them up, so that I lost 
80 out of 100 colonies. They are all 
right now Jan. 11th, and in the cellar. 
Our Secretary got my statement mixed 

with some otherreport. L. MARTIN. 











1. How far apart should brood frames 
be on the rabbet for wintering ? 

2. How soon in the spring should 
these frames be spread apart to receive 
extra frames ? 

3. Should the surplus boxes be put on 
as soon as fruit trees are in bloom ? 

4, Should the honey be extracted from 
the brood frames, while the surplus 
boxes are on? Will the bees fill the 
upper story while there is room below ? 

5. Which is the best method of intro- 
ducing queens to Italians reared in our 
own apiary? Suppose I have 380 colo- 
nies of black bees to Italianize, should 
I not get Italian drones flying as early 
as possible, then start as many nuclei 
as I need queens, and as soon as the 
young queens are fertile, introduce them 
to black colonies, and then give the 
nuclei anether set of queen cells in 
order to have them build up to strong 
colonies during the summer ? 

6. Is glucose suitable for food, either 
for bees or man ? 

7. Is store candy suitable for feeding 
bees ? A. SUBSCRIBER. 


{1. It makes but little difference. We 
should leave them the same as in sum- 
mer. 

2. We should not spread them at all. 

3. No invariable rule can be given as 
to time for placing the surplus boxes, 
for all locations; or even for any one, 
applicable alike to every year. You 
must use your own judgment. 

4, Extracting from brood-frames is, 
as a general thing, now abandoned by 
our largest honey-producers. If the 
hive is properly constructed and 
arranged, it is unnecessary. 

5. Your plan will no doubt prove suc- 
cessful. 

6. As usually made in this country, it 
is not suitable for food, either for man 
or bees. The white French glucose, or 
that manufactured in a similar manner 
to it, may be different; but we have had 
no experience with it. 

7. Some report success with such, but 
ours never was very flattering.—ED.] 





Libertyville, Mo., Jan. 19, 1880. 
My bees gathered their first pollen 
eae pone Fe some colonies have sealed 
rood and are apparently in good con- 
dition. The BEE JOURNAL for Jan- 
uary came on time; Gleanings came 
next; then Magazine was received, but 

no Exchange yet. B. DINEs. 











Lawrence, Ill., Jan. 6, 1880. 
Some bee-keepers take surplus in 
sections that are placed inside of the 
body of the hive. I want to ask if they 
are not troubled by the queen laying in 
them? I have tried it, but the queen 
gets the start of me. 
J. LEE ANDERSON. 


[The verdict is a mixed one; some 
saying that they are not troubled by the 
queen laying in the sections, but very 
many more stating that they are annoyed 
by the presence of eggs where they are 
not desired. Top storing is by far the 
most desirable method.—ED.] 





Springville, Wis., Jan. 9, 1880. 

I have 13 colonies wintering well on 
their summer stands ; they have had “‘a 
fly’ at three different times lately, so I 
think they will live through another 
cold spell. I use frame hives and last 
spring I made what I think is an im- 
provement on the frames, by ros 
a piece of wood in the middle of them, 
running from the top to the bottom. It 
is made of wood % inch thick and 14 
wide with % hole about 3 inches from 
top-bar, for winter passage. It makes 
a stronger frame and the comb is less 
liable to break loose in handling. The 
idea was suggested by having combs 
break down, after making an artificial 
swarm last spring. A _ neighbor of 
of mine has 30 or 40 colonies in box- 
hives. He says he knows how to man- 
age that kind of hives and does not 
want to bother with any other. Last 
fall he said that his bees had not got 
half enough honey to keep them 
through the winter, and that he should 
brimstone them. Part of my bees are 
Italians, and the rest are blacks; the 
Italians made some surplus, the blacks 
none. The Italians worked on second 
crop of red clover and not a black bee 
touched it. I intend to Italianize my 
blacks in the spring, if I can learn to do 
it successfully. C. J. CHURCH. 





Iola, Florida, Jan. 9, 1880. 
Our bees have had a splendid winter. 
We have not had cold enough to kill 
sweet potato vines. Bees were busy on 
Christmas day, bringing in honey and 
ollen. They have not stopped work 
ut for a day or two —e the whole 
winter. Orange trees will be in bloom 
now in 30 days, and they will then have 
a fine time. We are just beginning to 
try the Italian bees. We find them 
much superior to our natiye black or 

brown bees. 
ALDERMAN & ROBERTS. 

















Conventions. 
_ neniees macnn esti, 
The Austro-German Congress. 





KARL GATTER. 





As a delegate of the Vienna Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, it was my mission to 
visit the Convention of German and 
Austrian apiculturists at Prague, to 
notice and examine in a scientific man- 
ner the exhibition of apicultural objects 
which was held in connection with said 
Convention, to take part in the proeeed- 
ings and to write out a report. 

he peregrinating-Convention of Ger- 
man-Austrian Bee-Keepers, which is 
annually attended by a large number of 
apiculturists from various countries, 
was this year held at Prague, Sept. 7-11. 

The international bee exhibition in 
connection with the convention was 
visited by large numbers of the citizens 
of Prague ; and people from the country 
came in throngs, from far and near, to 
witness the progress made within the 
province of bee-keeping and the results 
of rational apiculture. 

Those who took part in this Congress 
numbered about 600, among these were 
many apicultural celebrities from other 
and far-off countries. From America 
came the Hon. Thomas G. Newman, as 
a Representative of the National 
Society of Apiculture in North America. 
From Russia came States Senator 
Butlerow, who brought from the Czar 
of Russia and by his authority invested 
Dr. Dzierzon with the order of St. 
Anna, of St. Petersburg. From Italy 
came Prof. Louis Ritter V. Sartori. 
Besides these there were many other 


notable persons both from Germany, 
Austria, England and other European 
countries. 


The opening of the international ex- 
hibition of live bees, products of the 
bees, bee-hives, bee implements, ma- 
chines and mediums for instruction, 
took place on Sept. 7th, and in the 
presence of His Excellency the Vice Re- 
gent, Baron Weber von Ebenhof. At 
10 a.m. he arrived in his carriage, and 
after being greeted by the committee of 
arrangements, he was conducted to the 
pavillion, near the entrance, to which 
also all other distinguished personages 
were conducted. After some music the 
Secretary of the Bohemian Council of 
Culture, Mr. Ferdinand Hiller, repre- 
senting the President, Herr Ritter von 
Komers, whose absence was caused by 
sickness, thanked His Excellency, the 
Vice Regent, for the high honor, which 


| through his presence he was bestowing 
upon the Society of German and Aus- 


trian bee-keepers. The speaker wel- 
comed the participants of the exhibi- 
tion, which, he said, contained much 
that was interesting, where the smallest 
and most insignificant of objects would 
serve its aim and end by a harmonious 
conjunction with the entire whole. 


The special exhibitions of apiculture 
are the faithful companions of the 
Austro-German conventions, now hav- 
ing existed through a quarter of a cen- 
tury, we hope that our Prague exposi- 
tion may be just as worthy and deserv- 
ing of es as its predecessors have 
been, that the productions of an im- 
proved practice and the achievement of 
scientific researches, may be made sub- 
servient to the progressive development 
of apiculture, which is one of the most 
— branches of rural economy. 

he exhibition furnishes evidence of 
what genuine German and Austrian 
bee industries have created, and may it 
produce upon all participants a 
pleasant and lasting impression. 

After this German address, Herr 
Secretary Hiller made an _ eloquent 
speech in Bohemian, and amid great 
enthusiasm and cheering, he proclaimed 
the exhibition open. 

Before his Excellency, the Vice Re- 
gent, left the pavillion, he signed his 
name in the memorial book. After 
that his Excellency, accompanied by 
several members of the committee, 
examined -all the departments, be- 
ey 3 with the apicultural products 
in the lower story; the rich collections 
of various kinds of honey, the wines 
and liquors produced from it, and other 
specialties; also, the exhibition of 
| honey cake, preserved fruits, confec- 

fections and gingerbread-figures, pro- 

ducts of wax, books upon apiculture, 

periodicals and mediums of instruction. 

lis Excellency conversed in a friendly 
| manner with all the bee-keepers who 
| were introduced to him, and did not 
disdain to test some of the ginger- 
bread productions that were presented 
tohim. Then His Excellency examined 
the apicultural implements, had their 
oe gee and manipulations explained to 
nim, and expressed his great satisfac- 
tion to the inventors of these ingenious 
and practical implements. Then His 
Excellency inspected the bees; every 
hive that exhibited anything interesting 
was inspected from all sides, and the 
occupants thereof watched in their 
wonderful work. The Vice Regent de- 
clined to use the wire mask which the 
committee offered him for protection 
against the stings of bees. The bees 








seemed to be very amiable for during 











our long stay we heard no one complain 
of being stung, and the bee-keepers 
seemed to be proud in no small degree, 
that their wards behaved themselves so 
well. After the Vice-Regent had 
viewed all the exhibits, he expressed to 
the committee his high appreciation of 
the exhibition and took his departure. 


Then the numerous bee-keepers and 
bee friends commenced to inspect each 
exhibit, and to criticise every object one 
after another from a scientific stand- 
point. The exhibition was really so 
copious, and the mass that was laid out 
so interesting and fascinating, that even 
those not bee-keepers felt themselves 
attracted in a great degree by the 
wonderful spectacle they were witness- 
ing, and through it became eloquent 
advocates of the noble art of bee-culture. 

The exhibited objects were divided 
into four groups, as follows: 1. Live 
bees; 2. oney, wax and _ similar 
products; 3. Vacant bee-habitations, 
apicultural implements and machines ; 
4. Apicultural literature and educa- 
tional mediums. 

It would carry us too far, should I 
make mention of all; let it suffice by 
referring to what mostly attracted my 
attention. The living bees were interest- 
ing in various ways. Above all, the 
Caucasian bees brought from their 
home to Europe by the Russian Coun- 
sellor of State, Butlerow, were worthy 
of distinction, being exhibited here for 
the first time. Although no opinion 
cau be expressed yet as to the practical 
value of these bees, it is certain, as I 
have convinced myself, that they justify 
their reputation of being the gentlest 
bees in existence. Cyprian bees were 
there, of excellent beauty. 

It gave me great pleasure to meet 
with Mr. Cori, from Brix, in the exposi- 
tion rooms, for this man was the first 
one who had received this race from 
Count Kolowrat, for the purpose of 
breeding from it, and who had taken 
great pains in handling and manipula- 
ing these bees, as his articles written for 
a number of periodicals sufficiently 
testify. 

The bees that were exhibited by the 
Counsellor of the Consistory Stahala, 
represented this race, through their 
ag Some oy in an excellent manner. 

r. Gunther also exhibited handsome 
oe bees. 

f the Italian race, the queens of 
Father Dzierzon were admirable. Be- 
sides these, there were handsome colo- 
nies and queens brought hither by 
Prof. Kheil in a leaf-hive; by Mr. Tre- 
montani in Original log-hive; by Prof. 
Sartori, from Milan, and others. 

The seeond group embraced honey, 





| 


| citizens Peter Jakob and Blatt, then the 





wax and products prepared therefrom, 
or mixed with the same. 

Honey-combs were especially an ob- 
ject of interest. A picture put up by 
Counsellor Stahala, excited the admira- 
tion and attention of all visitors. 
Combs built by Cyprian bees and filled 
by the same, formed these words: 
‘*Vivat Franciscus Josephus _ et 
Rudolphus !” . 

Among the glass globes that were to 
be seen, one — y was very beauti- 
ful, within which the honey combs 
built formed the Bohemian Crown; 
others were in the shape of a heart, a 
star, etc. 

Extracted honey was exhibited in 
great abundance ; acacia, rape, linden, 
white clover, fennel, and scorzonera 
honey ; also honey from Italy, Havana, 
America, Greece (Mount Hymettus), 
and Palestine. 

Honey pastry, Honey pepper or gin- 

erbread, formed into whole mountains. 

specially palatable was a certain kind 
of honey-bread, which has great simi- 
larity with our ‘‘ Keetzen” bread and 
will soon become a great favorite. 

Fruits preserved in honey (such as 
currants, pears, apricots, etc.), were 
abundantly represented, and this use of 
the honey will, with the increase of 
ones git soon become more 
general. 

Of honey beverages there were 
several kinds of mead and honey wines, 
also imitations of Malaga, tokayer, 
sherry and Madeira wines, agriot, 
cumin, vanilla liquors and nut beer 
with honey, most of which were very 
palatable. 

Wax could be seen in abundance and 
of great beauty and purity. A great 
deal of attention was attracted by a 
bust of His Majesty the Emperor, 
artistically executed from his own 
model and from his own _wax by a 
member of our Society, Herr Reib- 
stein, from Bubenc; also a wax bee- 
hive of a natural size, by Mr. Schultz ; 
wax-candles, by Herr Prokopp, from 
Friedland, and imitation fruits (plums 
and pears), coated with wax. 


Here I will also make mention of 
comb fouudation, which is coming 
more and more into general use. The 
idea originated with the well-known 
cabinet-maker Mehring, although he 
did not follow the matter up ; the Swiss 


teacher Kunz, at Jagerndorf, Macner at 
Pisek, Otto Schultz and others took hold 
of and perfected this invention which 
gradually ripened into great import- 
ance, and which especially finds great 
propagation through the presses of Mr. 
Greve. 














Otto Schultz takes the first rank in 
Europe, in the production of comb 
foundation. While previously the pro- 
duction of comb foundation could only 
be perfected through presses that were 
expressly made for each different size 
of comb, they now use rollers, by which 
the foundation can be made as long as 
you please. The competition that has 
arisen lately in regard to this article, 
has now, to the great advantage of 
apiculturists lowered the prices thereon 
and secured to this manufacture a 
larger number of consumers. 

Third group, vacant bee-habitations, 
implements and machines. 
was exceedingly varied, containing 
much that was good and tothe purpose, 
but also much that was useless. 


For the amateur and those that have | 


just commenced bee-keeping, the ob- 
jects of this group have often been dis- 
couraging ; many think that they must 
use, if not all, at least a great many of 
these in order to be successful. One 
needs really a great deal of knowledge 
about bee-culture to be able to separate 
the chaff from the wheat. 


——_—____—_—__»>~ <> >< — 


Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


REV. JAS. G. TETER. 
Enterprising bee-keepers of the north- 
west have felt the need of some kind of 
an organization for years. Very much 
mutual benefit may be derived from 


such a gathering. An effort was made | 
last September at the time of our State | 


Fair to effect such an organization. 
Many expressed themselves as deeply 


r 
inbesweted in the move, and pledged | 


their sympathy and support. A call 
was made to meet at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Some came before the hour 
and left before the time. 


Twelve men started the organization. | 
A president, vice-president, secretary | 
The | 


and treasurer were duly elected. 
place fixed for the next meeting was St. 
Paul. The time was the second day of 
December, 1879. A committee of one 
was appointed to secure a suitable room 
and make suitable arrangemen(s. 


Railroads offered reduced fare. So did 
the hotels. 
done to get the names and addresses of 
all the bee-keepers in the northwest. 
About 150 names were secured; that is 
but a fraction of the men actually en- 
faged in bee-keeping in the northwest. 

‘o all of these there were sent a postal 
card, giving the programme, the time 
and the place of meeting. Somehow 
there were mistakes occurred that threw 


This group | 


The | 
senate chamber at the capitol wascheer- | 
fully offered by our Secretary of State. | 


A good deal of writing was | 


us into confusion. Our St. Paul papers 
at the time of our organization got our 
next meeting for December 9th instead 
of the 2d. December 2d came; all things 
were ready. Six persons put in an ap- 
pearance. Some had come 20 miles, 
some 50, and others about 100. One 
man had shipped some nice specimens 
of honey, and they were mashed on the 
cars. Another had shipped some 
— supplies and they were lost. 

he Secretary was at his post, but the 
President and two of the Vice Presi- 
dents and the Treasurer were nowhere to 
be seen. Two reporters, representing 
the two leading papers of the northwest, 
were present; which only made us feel 
so much the worse. 

Those who were there were ready to 
do all the work assigned them. 

There were —— some specimens 
of bee-hives, honey-boxes, bee-books, 
| veils, and other apiarian supplies in 

general. Those few talked matters 
over, and planned for another meeting. 
Hastings, Dakota county, was fixed as 
the place, and the 25th of May as the 
time. Men were appointed to write 
essays for the occasion. Mr. Searls, an 
enterprising man of Hastings, invited 
| the Union to meet there, and as it is 
central for bee-keepers I hope that it 
will yet be asuccess.—B. K. Magazine. 


———— _<~—e + + 








From the Bulletin d’Apiculteur. 
| Lausanne, Switzerland, Convention. 





The President, Mons. C. de Ribean- 
| court, gave an interesting address, 
| and then introduced Mr. Thomas G. 
| Newman, President of the North Amer- 
ican Bee-Keepers’ Society, to the Con- 
| vention, at the same time giving him a 
| hearty welcome, and assuring him that 
| the honor of his visit would be fully 
appreciated by the apiarists of Swit- 
zerland. 

Mr. Newman, in acknowledging the 
hearty welcome, said he was well pleased 
with the state of apiculture in Switzer- 
land, and hoped that the friendly rela- 
tions already established between the 
apiarists of the two oldest Republics of 
the world would ripen into a bond of 
union never to be broken. 

In obedience to a general desire 
among those present, Mr. T. G. New- 
; man gave very interesting explana- 
tions of the American manner of ob- 
taining surplus honey and its prepara- 
tion for the market. his he illustrated 
| with a model of the Langstroth hive as 
generally used in America. It was 


furnished with a comb honey rack, con- 
18 small boxes or sections, each 
one comb, the whole covered 





tainin 
| to hol 











with a cap similar to the Dadant hive. | 


As this hive so arranged, is intended 
especially for obtaining honey in the 
comb in small sections, to be of ready 
sale, it has a brood-chamber very shal- 
low in order to compel the bees to work 
in the boxes; such a result being more 
difficult to obtain with deeper frames. 


Mr. Newman also exhibited some 
magnificient samples of comb founda- 
tion of every kind in use; some 
thick ; for use in the brood-chamber ; 
and some very thin for use in boxes; 
also some with flat-bottomed cells, and 
wires inserted, to prevent sagging in 
the brood-chamber. We have already 


spoken of this invention in the Bulletin. | 


Our experiments with it were successful 
and satisfactory. 

Mr. Newman also exhibited to the 
Convention, an American  bee-veil, 
made of very light material; and also 
phials containing some Italian workers 
and drones, which were very remark- 
able on account of their bright color 
and size; they are of the brightest 
yellow. 

At half-past 1 o’clock about 50 guests 
sat down to a Banquet, after which one 
of our members propounded this ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Should we sell our honey cheap 
or dear?” A humorous discussion 
followed between Mr. Newman and 
some guests, 6n this subject, which is 
now becoming one of the most impor- 
tant questions of the day. 

We cannot report all the pleasantries 
which provoked considerable mirth. 
Mr. Newman remarked that we should 
use every endeavor to make honey a 
staple article, even if we have to place 
it upon the market at much lower prices 
than now. The prices demanded in 
Europe were very high when compared 
with the prices of honey in America. 
It should Seseane a favorite article of 
food, because of its health-giving pro- 
perities, and medicinal ualities. 
Anciently it was considered to be 
‘*food for the gods” but we read that 
‘*man did eat angel’s food,” so let all 
eat honey, and rejoice in ‘‘ the fat of 
the land.”” We must develop a market 
in full accord with honey-production, 
and then the sale of honey will be im- 
mensely increased. 

Mr. Nouguier, of Locle, would be 
glad to sell his honey cheap, but his 
location was not favorable to the pro- 
duction of honey. Could Mr. Newman 
promise him such results as they had in 
America ? 

Mr. Newman remarked that he had, 
before dinner, given descriptions of 
American management of the apiary 
—all the rest depends upon the apiarist 
and the honey secretions in the flowers. 


| 





| 





A member referred to the wholesale 
importation of foreign honey, which 
may be found in every land. His 
friend, Mr. Newman had just told him 
that the importation of American comb 
honey to England was last year, 180 
tons, besides that in the extracted form, 
and two car-loads of it had been brought 
to Switzerland. If Mr. Nouguier does 
not increase his production a car-load 
may be sent on to the Locle. 

Mr. Nouguier : What would Mr. New- 
man think if we should send to the 
United States of America 180 tons of 
honey ? 

Mr. Newman said he should think 
that there had been a grand change in 
the state of affairs—that American 
honey-producing flowers, trees and 
shrubs had been transported to Switzer- 
land, and that the increased demand 
for honey had been the cause of this 
change. Of this he should be glad, be- 
cause even if the prices were reduced a 
little the universal demand would go 
far to compensate the producer. What 
we most earnestly desire is to hear a 
cry for more honey, coming up from 
every land, till all shall eat of it from 
the rising of the sun to the setting of 
the same. 

Mr. Rochat-Reisser after speaking at 
length on the question, concluded with 
Mr. Newman, that honey should be put 
at such prices as to make it a regular 
article of food. 

By request Mr. Newman gave a 
detailed description of the honey-pro- 
ducing plants of America, with their 
time of blooming. While the honey 
crop lasts there with a few interruptions 
from spring till fall, in Switzerland we 
have, except in a few choice locations, 
nosecondcrop. Inthe Northern States 
of America, the winters are cooler and 
longer, than ours, thereby increasing 
the difficulties of wintering bees; the 
spring is also later and the summer 
warmer than ours, but the honey yield 
lasts longer, giving better results. 

Several members expressed their A 
preciation of the linden tree, and would 
like to have their government select it 
to plant in the towns and by the road- 
sides-eand promanades. 

Mr. Nouguier said that, before leaving 
the banquet-table, he desired to express 
the warm thanks of the Convention to 
Mr. Newman for his kind visit, and all 
the pleasure that he has imparted to the 
session by his interesting addresses and 
cordiality. The whole assembly then 
arose and gave three rounds of ap- 
plause in honor of our American rep- 
resentative, and then followed it with 
a double three-times-three of applause 
in true Swiss fashion. 











Several bee smokers were on exhibi- 
tion, and Mr. Newman pointed out 
several defects in them, and remarked 
that the American bee smoker made by 
Mr. T. F. Bingham, gave a large lati- 
tude for the choice of materials to be 
used for making the smoke, viz : rotten 
wood, dry hard wood, split up small like 
large matches, brown paper in rolls. 
rags, &c., and Mr. Siebenthal, the 
maker of the smokers on exhibition has 
profited by these criticisms. 


a 





Indiana State Convention. 





In response to a call, the bee-keepers 
of Indiana met at Indianapolis, on 
Tuesday, January 13th. President C. 
S. Schofield stated that the object of 
the Association was the advancement 
of the science of apiculture among its 
members. Mr. Ruick from the ex- 
ecutive committee, reported a draft of 
the constitution jand by-laws, which 
after some little changes were adopted. 

The Secretary announced the books 
now open for the reception of new 
imembers, when about 60 persons were 
enrolled. 

Mr. Hicks suggested the propriety of 
having a question box, for the purpose 
of bringing out any questions that 
members might want to have discussed, 
which was agreed to. He said he had 
been keeping bees for 27 years and only 
considered himself a beginner. 

Dr. Moore objected to such assertions 

oing out from this Convention, for he 
‘lid not want to discourage beginners 
with the idea that it would take half a 
lifetime to become a bee-keeper. He 
had not been in the business half so 
long and he felt that he was far from 
being a beginner. 

The balance of the morning was con- 
sumed in the discussions of the work 
of conventions, etc. The chair an- 
nounced that the first thing after din- 
ner would be the election of officers, 
when on motion the meeting adjourned 
to meet at 1:30 o'clock. 

On re-assembling, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers. he 
names of Messrs. Bellman, Schofield, 
Peacher, Cotton and Hicks were placed 
in nomination. Mr. Bellman was 
elected, and on taking the chair made a 
few appropriate remarks. The Vice 
Presidents being next in order the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen, one 
from each congressional district. 

2d. Geo. Drier. Green county. 
. H.C. White, Jefferson county. 
. J. M. Brooks, Bartholomew county. 
. M.G. Reynolds, Wayne county. 
. C. 8. Schofield, Marion county. 


. Geo. Small, Montgomery county. 
9th. J. M, Hicks, Tippecanoe county. 











10th. Mr. Gill, Pulaski county. 
llth. Daniel Christie. Huntington county. 
12th. A. G. Hill, Noble county. 

Ist, 3d and 13th were left to be filled by the chair. 


Frank Dougherty was made Secre- 
tary and I. N. Cotton Treasurer, both 
by acclamation. 

By resolution, the President, Secre- 
tary and Vice President of the 7th dis- 
trict were made the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Secretary then read a communi- 
cation from the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, sending greetings to the 
Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
which was received and placed in the 
minutes and the Secretary directed to 
return a like compliment. Several 
other communications were read and 
placed on file. 

An essay from Rev. M. Mahin. of 
Logansport, was then read, and laid on 
the table for future discussion. 

Then followed an article from Prof. 
G. W. Neihardt. 

‘* Untested Queens,” from A. G. Hill, 
in which he favored the so-called cheap 
queen business. 

Mr. Hicks objected to 


l : ) ueens being 
raised in nuclei. 


He said they were not 
so good as queens raised in full colonies 
and they were short lived, and did not 
think there was sufficient animal heat 
for full development. 

The eoagy = thought them good 
only when fully developed in a full 
colony, and given to the nuclei when 
just ready to hatch, or already so. 

‘** Bee-keeping,” by G. W. Hollenbeck 
was next, and after some discussion 
was passed. 

‘Our Society,” by L. M. Wainwright. 

‘** Artificial Swarming,” was the next 


| question for discussion. 


= Hicks did not beiieve it a good 
olan. 

, Mr. Brown divided his bees but al- 
ways waited until they were about 
ready to swarm naturally. 

Several plans were given for dividing, 
when the meeting was adjourned to 
meet at 7 o’clock. 

On re-assembling Mr. Ruick offered 
the following resolution, which was 
passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That no member shall speak more than 
once on the same question to exceed five minutes 


and then not until all who wish to speak have done 
80, except by permission of the house. 


The next subject ‘‘Comb Founda- 
tion,’’ was then called up, Mr. T. G. 
Newman, editor of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, being present, was 
called upon to give his opinion. Mr. 
Newman said that comb foundation 
was one of the most useful inventions 
of the age, forthe apiary. In fact he 
considered it next in importance to the 








movable-frame, and, like other useful 
inventions, he could hardly see how we 
ever got along without it. Still there 
were some who opposed its use, but he 
believed all practical apiarists were 
using it to a great or less extent. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet 
at 9 a.m., Wednesday, the 14th. 

The meeting was called to order at 9 
a.m., when Mr. Hicks offered an amend- 
ment to the constitution, pertaining to 
the organization of local societies in the 
several districts, which was accepted. 


Mr. Moore wanted to hear something 


about sourwood, if it would grow in | 


this mg of the country, and if it would 
fill the gap between white clover and 
fall flowers, and where the seed could 
be procured ? 


of the seed from Prof. Stelle, of 
Georgia, as offered in the Farmer. 

It was the voice of the Convention 
that it would grow in Indiana. 

Mr. Row also made inquiries as to 
alsike clover, mellilot, etc. 

Mr. Newman did not like the honey 
from sourwood ; thought the gap could 
be filled by mellilot, which produced 
the very best of honey. Sourwood 
would grow in Illinois and Indiana. 

Mr. Shaw thought we had better try 
to gather what honey we had now, than 
to spend our energies trying to fill the 
gap, for he did not think it could be 

one, as it came in the very hottest part 
of the season when plants would not 
secrete honey. 

The subject of ‘‘ Wintering Bees,” 
was then taken up. 

The President favored out-door 
wintering. 

Mr. Hicks wintered in-doors. 


Mr. Shaw did not think in-door win- | 


tering was so good in this part of the 
country as farther North; opinions 
seemed about equally divided. 








best for use inthe extractor ? Answer, 
comb foundation. 

Which is the most profitable, comb or 
extracted honey? Answer, extracted. 

‘Spring Management,” was then dis- 
cussed at some length, when Mr. Ruick 
called attention to an article in the 
Farmer in reference to premiums at the 
fair and offered the following resolution, 
that the Secretary of this Association 
be instructed to confer with the officers 
of the coming State Fair, in reference 
to offering premiums for the exhibits in 
the apiary department. 

The exhibition of apiarian supplies 
was not so good as promised. Mr. J. 
H. Nellis, of Canajoharie, N. Y., sent 
some clamp and section boxes. Messrs. 
Lewis & Parks,of Watertown, Wis.. nad 


Mr. Peacher said he had secured some | 00 hand a box of sections of ail sizes, 


which were very nice; some of wnite- 
wood were much admired by mezacers 
of the Convention. Mr.T.G. Newman 
had samples of all the late bee-oooks, 
smokers, honey-knives, etc. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall showed a couple of extractors 
and hives with surplus arrangements. 
The Society showed a hive with surplus 
arrangements, etc. Mr. Hicks had a 
hive on exhibition. At 4 p.m. the 
meeting adjourned, sine die. 
FRANK L. DOUGHERTY, Sec. 





| iN. W. I. & 8S. W. Wis. Convention. 


Mr. T. G. Newman was then called on | 
to address the Convention and con- | 


sumed the balance of the morning sess- 


ion, after which he was tendered a vote | 


of thanks for his able and instructive 
address. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet 
at 2 0’clock. On calling the meeting to 


order the chair announced the first thing | 


in order would be the election of dele- 
ates to the National Convention to be 
eld at Cincinnati in October. F. L. 
Dougherty and Mrs. Cass Robbins were 
then chosen as delegates to said Con- 
vention. 


From the question-box: ‘‘ Will it | 


pay to feed back extracted honey, for the 


urpose of having og in the section | 
et 


oxes ?” Answer, No. 


Is comb foundation or natural comb 





| 





The Northwestern Illinois and South- 
western Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation held their annual meeting at 
Literary Hall, in Davis, Ill., January 
13th, 1880, and elected the following 


pereone as Officers for the ensuing year : 
. 


. Lee, President; R. M. Milliken, 
Vice ‘President; Levi Keister, Treas- 
urer; Jonathan Stewart, Secretary. 

Considering the condition of the 
roads, there was a good attendance, 
about forty members being present. 
The hall, during the greater part of the 
session, was well filled. 

Many questions relating to the sub- 
ject of bee-keeping were discussed, but 
owing to the lateness of the hour 
several remained unanswered. 

The Association passed the following 
resolution: ‘* Resolved, That this Asso- 
ciation thank the citizens of Davis for 
the kind hospitality extended to the 
members of the same.” 

It was resolved to hold the next 
annual meeting at Freeport, on the 
second Tuesday in January, 1881. 

The Association then adjourned to 
meet on Tuesday, May 4th, at the resi- 
dence of E. Whittlesey, Esq., near 
Pecatonica, Winnebago Co., Ill. 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 

















Business Platters. 


OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single subscription, one year..........+..++++ .. 81.50 








,.. i ii, eS os 50 
Three subscriptions, “ ©. ctedousneiedoeneed 3.50 
Four subscriptions, “ OY atuinnseeaninn 4.50 
Five or more, sed sduckddaiitens -each, 1.00 





Advertisements will be inserted at the rate 2 of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion. 
A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines vill occupy an inch of space. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 

Special Notices 50 cents per line. 

(2 We intend only to advertise for reliable deal- 
ers, who expect to fulfill all their advertised promises. 
Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 

Remit by express, yy ~ ay ope letter or 
New York or Chicago drafts, ay ~ le to our order. 
Do not send checks on local for such cost us 25 
cents each for collecting. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 & 974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





To Correspondents. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List will be 
sent free, on application. 


When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 


Constitutions and By-Laws, for local Associations, 
$2.00 per 100. The name of the Association printed 
in the blanks for 50 cents extra. 


We do not send goods by C. O. D., unless sufficient 
money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from express office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-cars (going west). They pass our door. 


In consequence of the dearth of small currency in 
the country, we will receive either 1, 2 or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. We 
cannot use Canadian or other foreign stamps. 


We will send a tested Italian Queen to any one 
sending us FIVE subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with $7.50. The premium Queens will in 
every case be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. : 


Club names for the BEE JOURNAL may be sent to 
as many post offices as there are names in the club. 
Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen copies, Posters, and Illustrated 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 


Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed matter one cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter postage. Don’t send small 
packages by express, that can just as well be sent by mail. 


Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on 
small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 
we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 
never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book- 
accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think to their advantage.— 
This rule we must make general in order not to do 
injustice to any one. The cash system gives all the 
advantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tem works to theirinjury. In justice to all we must 
therefore require Cash with the order. 








Catalogues for 1880.—We have re- 
ceived the new Circulars and Price 


Lists of the following dealers in api- 
arian supplies; all of them are nicely 
ovinted : 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

I. S. Crowfoot, Hartford, Wis. 

J. E. Moore, Byron, Genesee Co.,N.Y. 
Hiram Roop, Carson City, Mich. 


i —— 


Doolittle Hive. — We have received 
from Mr. I. A. Gooding, Peru, Ill., one 
of these hives, which he is making for 
the trade. It is nicely made, of good 
material,and painted. It was fully des- 
cribed i in the JOURNAL last March. 








Local Convention Directory. 


1880. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Feb. 2—Southern Michigan, at Battle —_—_ Mich. 
3—Fireman’s Hall, Cortland, N. 
1l—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
13, 14. Kat State, at Omaha. 
May 4. _N. W. Jil. & 8. W. Wis., at Pecatonica, Ill. 
25. e AAW A Union, at Hastings, Minn. 
Oct. — —National, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
5, 6. —Northern Michigan, at Carson yh Mich. 
14—Southern Kentucky, at Louisville 
Dec. 8.—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 


2” In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—White clover, in single-comb sections, 
16@18¢.: when with more than one comb in a box, 2c. 

rlb.less. Dark, in the comb, slow sale, at 12@l4c. 

xtracted, 8@10c. 

BEESWAX. —Prime choice yellow, 20@22c; darker 
grades, 14@16c 

NEW YORK. 

ey - oy" “ag white, in single-comb sections, 16@ 
18¢e.; fair d l4@lic. Larger boxes, 2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, 8a 10c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 23@25c. 


X. 
CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—White, in single-comb sections, 15@l7c. 
It retails very slowly on occount of the increased 
price, which is above the views of consumers. The 
extracted sells readily—8@9%ec. - MUTH. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Comb, 15@18c.. Extracted, l0@12c. # b. 
The stock is light, asis also the deman 
STEARNS & SMITH. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and any 
of the following periodicals at the prices quoted in 
the last column of figures. The first column gives 
the regular price of both. 





Gleanings in Bee Culture..............++++ $250 $2 25 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine............+++++0++ 250 200 
Bee- -Keepers’ IED covuceccecoesoneses 22% 20 
Bee-Keeper’s Instructor. .............+++++ 2 00 1% 
The five ee papers of U. 8 pessoeseosooases 4% 3840 


Hale’s Price-List. 


Send for my price-list of Bees, Gaeene, Nuclei, &c., 


for 1880. Ear res a specialt ddress 
2-11 EW HALE. Wirt. H. W. Va. 








New Bee-Keeping. 
By L. C. ROOT. 


The latest, most practical, and 
most fully illustrated work pub- 
lished. The press generally, and 
best bee-keepers everywhere, are 
recognizing the practical value of 
this work for all classes of bee- 
keepers. Price, by mail, #1.50. 


Bellows Bee Smokers. 


The Quinby Smoker has been 
upon the market four years longer 

: than any practical smoker made. 
In 1879 it was much improved, and on March lIitha 
patent was granted it over all other Smokers, which 
fully protects all who buy, sell or use it. It is pro- 
nounced the as best bellows smoker made by Doo- 
little, Elwood, Hetherington, Alley, Dadant, Nellis, 
Hoffman,and unprejudiced bee-keepers everywhere. 
In excellence of material and workmanship we chal- 
lenge competition. We make the only calf-skin bel- 
lows inthe market. Price 75c., #1.25 and $1.50; 
by mail to all points, including Canada, for 25c. ex- 
tra. Our new circular will be of particular value to 
all who purchased Smokers prior to 1878. 

For testimonials of books, specimens of illustra- 
tions, including the Smoker, and price-list of general 
bee-keeping supplies, address 


2-12 Raed c.. ROOT & BRO., Mohawk, - ¥. 





Should Read Our 


Apiarian Catalogue for 1880 ! 


It will PAW you to do so. Write your name, and 
those of your friends who keep bees, on a postal 
card, at once, and direct it to 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 





2 SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 
A DAY AND NIGHT WITH 


THE SPIRITS, 


By D. D. PALMER, of New Boston, Ill. 


ALSO, 


THREE DAYS with THE GHOSTS. 


By J. H. PATTEE, of Monmouth, IIl., 


AT MOTT’S, MEMPHIS, MO., being an ex- 
osure of the HUM BUG by which thousands are 
eing swindled. ‘The above is a book of 40 pages, 5x7 

inches, and will be sent by mail for 25 cents in post- 

age stamps, Address, - D. PALMER, New 

Boston, Lii., Originator of the 


SWEET HOME RASPBERRY. 


Send for Circular. 2-tf 


WANTE 





A place to work in an Apiary. 
Have experience in handling 

Best of references. 
Addre: 


ess, 
SHERRICK, Mt. Zion, Macon Co., Ill. 


bees, raising queens or honey. 
be x te ondence solicited. 











BEES FOR I880. 


We will furnish Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens 


CHEAP. Satisfaction guaranteed, For circulars 
address, Ss - McLEAN & SO) 
2-7 Culleoka, Maury County, ‘Tenn. 


COLORADO COLONIST, 


Full of Agricultural information about Colorado— 
8pages. Send forit. 50c. per annum 
Parties forming colonies — especially invited 
to correspond with us. Addre 
1-3 W. E. PABOR, Sex: 2657, Denver, Colo. 








15 0) COLONIES OF BEES, in Langstroth 
o Hives, for sale at reasonable rates (100 are 
Italians). Can be shipped by railroad or steamboat 
to any point north or west. Also pure, early tested 
Italian Queens ready to ship by mail in March. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J. W. WINDER, Gulf Apiaries, 


Terre Bonne Station, la 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES! 


Our facilities for manufacturing Hives, Crates, 
Sections, &c., are first class. Before ordering, tell us 
what you want; we can do you good. We furnish 
Comb Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, Knives, &c. 
Queens, Nuclel and Full Colonies a specialty. 

HIRAM ROOP 
2 Gc arson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


FOR 1880. 


Early Italian Queens, Nucleiand Full Colonies, in 
Langstroth hives or Transporting Boxes, and Poul- 
try. Address, 

2-4 Ky. 


nw 





Lowell, Garrard Co., 


CANADA BEE -KEEPERS, 


Send for my Circular of-Apiary Supplies for 1880, 
giving prices of Hives, Extractors, Comb Foundation, 
Bee Smokers, Bee Journals, etc. 

M. RICHARDSON, 
1-4 Box 212, Port Colborne, Welland Co., Ontario. 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE 


Is sure to cure Spavins, Splints, Curb, 
&c. Itremoves ull unnatural enlarge- 
ments. DOES NOT BLISTER. Has no 
equal) forany lameness on beast or man. 
It has cured hip-joint lameness in a 
person who had suffered 15 years. Also 
(cured Rheumatism, corns, frost-bites 
or any bruises, cut or lameness. It has 
no equal for any blemish on horses. 
Send for illustrated circular giving POSITIVE PROOP. 
Price $1. ALL DRUGGIS''S have it or can get it for 
ou. Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co., Proprietors, Enosburgh 
alls, Vermont. FULLER & FUL LER, 22 Market 
street, and VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & oP 
92 Lake street, Agents, Chicago, Ill. yi 


Headquarters for the Best Queens & Colonies 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

AsI make Queen-rearing a specialty, | guarantee 
to those ordering from me, just what they bargain 
for. §#* Circulars free. Address, 

D. ‘A. PIKE, 

2-5 Box 19, Smithsburg, Washington Co., 


‘Excellent Range for Bees. 
The undersigned, who imports all sorts of seeds 
(garden and field), offers for sale, in lots to suit, the 
MUSIK choice Clover Seeds : 
















"Ma. 





LSIKE BOKHARA, 
ALFALFA (French Lucerne) SAINFOIN. 
Oxéers solicited by L. E, 


ENItG 
Belleville, Illinois. 

















J. COOKE, 


Professor of Entomology in the Michigan State Agricultural College. 


Published by THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago. 


286 pp. large 12mo. ; 112 Illustrations. 











It comprises a full delineation of the anatomy and ghgsictoay of the 
honey-bee, illustrated with costly wood engravings—the Prod 
Honey-Bee ; the Races of Bees ; full descriptions of honey-producing plants, 
trees, shrubs, etc., splendidly illustrated—and last, though not least, detailed 
instructions for the various manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that no bee-keeper, however 
limited his means, can afford to do without. 
every conceivable subject that interests the aptarist. It is not only instruc- 
tive, but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 


ucts of the 


It is fully up with the times on 


Within 20 days after this work was issued from the press, 600 copies were disposed of—a sale unprecedented 
in bee literature. Read a few of the many notices the Press has given it. 


Prices«— Bound in Cloth, $1.25; Paper Cover, $1.00. 








The following are among the many commendations received by the publishers : 
APPRECIATIVE NOTICES: 


All agree that it is the work of a master and is of 
real value.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.—LEWISs T. COLBY, Enfield, N. H. 


under 
come.— 


_It appears to have cut the ground from 
future book-makers for some time to 
British Bee Journal. 


Is a masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to do 
without.—Nebraska Farmer. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful manage- 
ment of the apiary.—J. P. WEST, Wells, Minn. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP, Catskill, N. Y. 


This book is just what every one interested in bees 
ought to have, and which, no one who obtains it, will 
ever regret having purchased.—Michigan Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 

manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook’s New Manual sup- 
lies this need, as it is an exhaustive work.—Herald, 
onticello, Tu. 


My success has been so great as to almost astonish 
myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information containedin Cook’s Manual. 
—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D., Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee culture in Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound and is a credit to 
jaa publish such a book.—Western Agricul- 
urist. 


This work is undoubtedly the mOost complete 
manual for the instructionof bee-keepers which has 
ever been published. It gives a full explanation 
regarding the care and management of the apiary. 
There is no subject relating to the culture of bees 
left untouched, and in the compilation of the work 
Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all the previous 
knowledge of apiarists, which he uses admirably to 
promote and make popular this most interesting of 
all occupations.—American Inventor. 





It is the latest book on the’ bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all'bee raisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 


With Cook’s Manual Iam morethan pleased. Itis 
fully up with the times in every particular. I hope 
the richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WEN- 
ZEL, Callicoon, N. Y. 


It is a credit to the author as well as to the pub- 
lishers. I have never yet met with a work, either 
french or foreign, which I like so much.—L’ Abbe Du 
Bois, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects. but also a thorough, practical, and 
clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management ; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, und an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N, Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is ene with the best 
information on everything belonging to apiculture. 
To all taking an interest in the subject, we say, ob- 
tain this valuable work, read it carefully, and 
practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec, Canada. 


It may safely Sa prenennes® the most complete and 
comprehensive of the several manuals which have 
recently appeared on the subject of bees and their 
handling in apiaries. The studies of the structure of 
the bee, the different varieties, the various bee pro- 
ducts, and following these the points of manage- 
ment, extending to the smallest details, are all of 
high and practical value. Prof. Cook has presented 
the very latest phases of progressive bee-keeping, 
and writes of the themes discussed in the lighto 
his own exverience with them.—Pacific Rural Press. 


Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
amined on bee culture, recently, we consider Prof. 
Cook’s the most valuable for the study of those who 
contemplate going into the business or are already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not failto achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The large sale of this volume, while evi- 
dence of its intrinsic worth, strongly marks the 
increasing interest which is being taken in the man- 
agement and care of bees throughout the country. 
The author addresses himself to the work with a 
degree of enthusiasm which carries his reader along 
with him to the end.—Kansas Farmer. 


eer is printed in the best style of the art, on fine book paper, and supers illustrated. Price, bound in 


cloth, $1.25 ; in paper, $1.00, postpaid. 


Per dozen : cloth, $1 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 972 & 974 West Madison St., Chicago, Ll. 


OO ; paper, $9.50. 











Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 


I shall continue to sell, at reasonable rates, a large 
variety of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, such as 


MUTH'S ALL-METAL HONEY EXTRACTOR, 
UNCAPPING KNIVES, 


LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 
SECTIONAL BOXES, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 


to hold one and two pounds each, with Corks, Tinfoil, 
Caps and Labels, 4 1b. Tumblers, Glass Fruit Jars, &c. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


BEESWAX, GLOVES, VEILS, STRAW 
MATS, ALSIKE CLOVER SEED, 


as well as a great assortment of Garden and Field 
Seeds, &c. For further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 


2-tf 96 and 978 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Cate. 


16 page illustrated Circular Sent Free, 














oR ‘02 ‘goog ures] ‘sorddng uewtdy 


Honey Extractors and Hives a Specialty. 


EVERETT BROS. ’ 107 Monroe B8t., Toledo, Ohio, 





BOKHARA CLOVER SEED. 


We have received a lot of Imported Bokhara Clo- 
ver Seed, which we can sell at 0) cents per lb. If sent 
by mail 70 cents per Ib 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Il. 


62 Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed & Chromo Cards, 
name in Gold&Jet 10c.Clinton Bros.Clintonville,Ct. 














SECTIONS, 


CHEAP 


The BEST BEE HIVES, HONEY BOXES, SEC- 
TIONS, SECTION CASES, BROOD FRAMES, SHIP- 
PING CRATES, Etc., for the Least Money. 








We make the LEWIS SECTION, all in one 
piece—the FINEST IN THE WORLD; not 
only heretofore called the Lewis Section, but still 
known as the Lewis Section, and we are the sole and 
only manufacturers thereof in the United States, 
and the original inventors of the same. From fifty 
to one hundred thousand sold during the last three 
months. §#*~ Send for Price-List. 


LEWIS & PARKS, 


12 Successors to G. B. Lewis, Watertown, Wis. 
THE —1880. 


“HONEY 


HOUSE. 
C. 0. PERRINE, 54 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Will buy at a fair price, for cash, any amount of 
COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


As a Manufacturer of 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


I can say my goods have given entire and universal 
satisfaction. The ruling low prices were made by me, 
and any one desiring any considerable quantity 
would do well to consult me before buying elsewhere. 











Hacker & ) 
yHOTe ENGRAVERS 








a ON WOOD. 


ECOR.CLARK & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 


CR DLALERS ”ENCRAVING Too.s 2Ewcravens Our Fits. 
/ COR DERS By MAIL SOLICITED: 4% 








BARNES’ 
Foot-P 


PATENT 
ower Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 
eral heavy and light ripping. 
Lathes, &c. These machines are 
: especially adapted to Hive 

king. It will pay every bee- 











keeper to send for our 48 page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 
jun nely 








Advertisers will make money by advertising in the 


WISCONSIN FARMER, 


Published at FOND DU LAC. 


The only agricultural paper in the State. Sena. for 
sample copy and rates of advertising. 2-2 





